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THE TRUE AND THE FALSE FRIENDS OF REASON. 


> ONE can scarcely take up a volume on any branch “of know- 

Wedge, or read an article in a quarterly review, or a monthly 
"Magazine, or a weekly religious or a daily secular newspaper, 
which touches on the question of the value of human reason, if 
) written by a non-Catholic—it matters not whether he be a Calvin- 
» ist, Unitarian, or infidel—in which it is not unblushingly asserted, 
| OF assumed as an axiom, that the Catholic Church always has 
been and is opposed to human reason, repudiates its authority, 
and above all discourages its exercise and application to reli- 
gion. However these writers may differ on other topics, on 
| this one they all agree: Reason and the Catholic Church are 
| irreconcilable. 
 : Whence has sprung this egregious error? Why is it repeat- 
» €d so often in every variety of form and expression, and by many 
' who would wish to be esteemed as just and unprejudiced ? 
' How does it happen that persons who are learned and distin- 
'“Quished for their accuracy in other respects betray such gross 
| ignorance in this branch of knowledge? What does it mean that 
» acalumny of so serious a nature—for this charge against the Ca 
| tholic Church is nothing else—can be uttered and reuttered, 
" printed and reprinted, in a community which claims to be en- 
lightened, and against so false and flagrant an accusation not a 
Single voice be heard? 
Is it because those who make this grave charge presume on 
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the ignorance of the public and fear no exposure? Or is there 
no intellectual or moral conscience in the community to which 
one can make an appeal with a reasonable hope for justice? 
Time and its events alone can tell, and to them we leave the 
answer. 

Whatever that may be, it is not for us to keep silence under 

so heavy a load of infamy. Our sense of loyalty to truth and the 
obligation which we owe to the sacred Spouse of Christ compel 
us to raise our voice to the utmost of our strength and to the 
extent of our ability against her false accusers. Perchance in 
showing their groundlessness some may be led to stop their rail- 
ing accusations, and the eyes of others may be opened to see the 
truth and acknowledge and embrace it. 
_ Whence, then, has arisen ‘this widespread and monstrous 
error? Did the Catholic Church fail to disavow and condemn 
the fundamental tenet of the religious movement set on foot 
by Martin Luther, John Calvin, Henry VIII., and others, and 
which tenet one and all of the evangelical sects hold and main- 
tain—namely, the entire corruption and total depravity of hu- 
man nature ? 

Do Protestants need to be informed that this doctrine of the 
total depravity of human nature in consequence of Adam’s fall is 
embodied in all their creeds, and is the premise from which all 
and each of the distinctive doctrines of their religion logically 
depend ? that the only real difference between Presbyterianism 
and Lutheranism and Episcopalianism is not in fundamentals, 
but in this : John Calvin made a logical system of Protestant doc- 
trines from the common premise of total depravity, which they 
had either not the intelligence or courage to accomplish? No 
well-informed theologian in our day will dispute that Calvinism 
is the complete scientific statement of Protestantism as a dis 
tinct religion. And who is so ignorant as not to know that if 
its essential dogma were carried out to its logical consequences, 
the basis of all religion, morals, human society both social and 
political, would be sapped and destroyed ? 

For this dogma of total depravity necessarily denies to man 
his God-like reason and the noble faculty of his free-will, and 
hence leaves no ground upon which religion, morals, law, or hu- 
man society can stand. Of all errors since the birth of the Chris- 
tian era none has been so fertile in producing dishonorable ideas 
of God and of human nature as this leading dogma of Protestant- 
ism, and its influence over men’s minds has made, and will con- 
tinue to make where it prevails, more inveterate infidels and bit- 
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terer enemies of the Christian religion than all other heresies 
combined. 

Were those Protestant ministers who seem to be and probably 
are disturbed about the decline of faith in Christianity among 
their followers, and their neglect of attendance on public worship, 
to inquire fearlessly into the causes of this falling away, they 
might find one of the principal reasons to be the conviction, which 
is gaining ground among the more intelligent and younger mem- 
bers of their congregations, that the exposition of Christianity 
by Protestantism contradicts the plain dictates of reason, shocks 
the clear convictions of conscience, and-is subversive of all ideas 
of human dignity. Hence Protestantism, as a system of religion, 
is rapidly losing its hold upon the conviction of intellectual 
minds, and no longer commands their reverence or even retains 
their respect. Under the erroneous impression that what is so 
repugnant to reason in Protestantism is taught by the Catholic 
Church also, this class of persons cease any longer to look for 
that reasonable satisfaction which their religious nature craves 
in Christianity, and either endeavor to make a sort of religion 
of their own or give the subject up altogether. 

How false this impression is may be seen in the fact that the 
Catholic Church did not fail, by the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, to condemn Calvinism when it first arose, with all its pro- 
geny of errors; and subsequently, when it was introduced into 
her own communion in a modified form, under the cloak of Jan- 
senius, who pretended to find his doctrines in the writings of St. 
Augustine, the church pronounced this semi-Calvinism hereti- 
cal and false. It is a matter of course that orthodox Protestants 
should take the part of the originators of Calvinistic Jansenism, 
since birds of a feather flock together; but that Unitarians should 
volunteer as their eulogists, this is a surprise. What strange 
misery is it that constrains Evangelicals and Unitarians to sink 
their antagonism, and that transforms these deadly foes into con- 
genial bed-fellows ? 

If any one need more evidence to convince him of the abhor- 
rence of the Catholic Church for all that smacks even of Calvin- 
ism and its doctrines, he will find it in her condemnation of a 
certain class of publicists and philosophers called traditionalists. 
Among these were some of her most zealous defenders; but their 
defence consisted in depreciating the natural powers of human 
reason in favor of, as they erroneously supposed, the interests of 
faith. The Catholic Church, ever jealous and vigilant over the 
rights of-reason, could not allow this disparagement, even though 
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employed, not, after the example of the so-called Reformers, in op. 
position, but.in her support. These otherwise able and highl 
distinguished men and excellent Catholics were called to ac. 
count for their errors, and were required, if they would teach as 
the representatives of her doctrine, to assent to the following pro. 
positions: “The use of reason precedes faith, and by the aid of 
revelation and grace leads man to faith. Reason can demon. 
strate with certitude the existence of God, the spirituality of the 
soul, and the liberty of man.” What better test can one demand 
of the doctrines of the Catholic Church touching the value and 
powers of human reason. than this? Reason and the Catholic 
faith are inseparably united, and the Catholic Church appeals 
with entire trust and unswerving steadfastness to the decisions of 
reason for her support and defence, and it would be on her part 
suicidal to accept the services of those who undervalue its dig- 
nity and powers. 

Still, in spite of these notorious facts of ecclesiastical history, 
the public is informed by infidels, positivists, agnostics, et hoc 
omne genus—men who relegate God to the region of the unknow- 
able, if they do not deny outright his existence; men who reject 
the spirituality of the soul, and teach that thought is the result of 
the molecular action of the nerve-tissues of the brain, especially 
its gray cortex, and the liberty of the will a fiction of dreamers, 
since man, like all things else, is governed by the fixed laws of na- 
ture—the public is informed with effrontery by men of this stamp 
that the issue is, “Rome or Reason”! And the Unitarians, 
and the Transcendentalists, and the free-religionists join with 
these deniers of the loftiest aspirations and deepest convictions of 
reason, these subverters of all human dignity, in accusing the 
Catholic Church of discouraging the exercise of reason and re. 
pudiating its authority! At the end of this procession of sophists 
comes a mob of railers, followers of a leader who in contempt 
called human reason “a jackass,” “a strumpet,” “a blind, silly 
fool,” and made this one of his grievous charges against the 
church: that she cultivated philosophy, founded universities and 
schools for learning, stimulated the progress of sciences, and fos- 
tered the fine arts ; and this motley crowd unites, with its jargon 
voice, with the atheists and Unitarians in accusing Catholics with 
Opposition to reason, to education, and enlightenment! What 
honest man can listen to these false accusations and not burn 
with indignation? In olden times the heathen charged the 
Christians with their own crimes of idolatry and superstition; 
and her modern foes reproach her with their own errors, against 
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which, under every disguise, she has resolutely pronounced her 
condemnation. If these hypocritical accusers of the Catholic 


Church in our day had not forgotten how to blush, their guilt ° 


should cause to mantle to their cheeks a dye of crimson shame. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that they have a shadow of 
ground for their imputations against the church either in the deci- 
sions of her councils—from the first, that of Jerusalem, to the one 
recently held in the Vatican—or in any consensus of the Fathers, 
or in her doctors or approved theologians. They can find no- 
thing in any one or all of these, or in the decrees of her pontiffs, 
to countenance their censures, would they only take the trouble 
to learn their sense or cease to garble them or pervert their 
meaning. The church courts honest inquiry and fair play, and it 
is high time that her calumniators were publicly rebuked. For 
Catholics to rest quietly under false imputations like these is to 
encourage them and participate in the guilt of their fabricators. 

For those who do not know it already it is well for them to 
know it now, once for all and explicitly, that the Catholic 
Church proceeds on the principle, in addressing those who are not 
yet convinced of the truth of Christianity, that the exercise of rea- 
son goes before faith; that this exercise consists in the knowledge 
with certitude of certain fundamental truths, and that without 
this knowledge no science, as well as no faith, is possible—for 
genuine science and genuine faith, though diverse in their proce- 
dure, spring from the same divine source and are based on the 
primary truths of reason: hence they aid and confirm each other 
mutually; that man is in possession of all the powers of his 
reason, without exception; that the effect of Adam’s sin did not 
rob any of his posterity of their natural capacities, powers, or 
rights, or essentially corrupt or deprave their nature: hence 
man is born now essentially good, and sin is no part of his na- 
ture; sin is contrary to nature; that the natural light of human 
reason is the light of God shining into the-soul. And it is in 
this light the acquisition of these certain fundamental truths is 
acquired, and in this knowledge reason cannot be deceived, nor 
in its immediate deductions from these first truths. 

Thus the value of human reason is absolute, and its know- 
ledge of first principles, and the truths which flow immediately 
from them; is accompanied with unerring certitude. Hence, in 
accordance with the teachings of sound Catholic philosophy and 
faith, it is the prerogative and province of reason to establish 
religion, morals, science, and social and political society upon a 
real, true, and eternal basis. These doctrines impart to a Catho- 
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lic perfectly honorable ideas of God, the most worthy concep. 
tions of the dignity of man, and give an immovable firmness to 
his religious convictions. 

In the above statement we have given the doctrines of St. 
Thomas ina free but at the same time a correct version, and he 
does not hesitate to place that important branch of the science 
of theology to which these truths properly belong under the 
head of philosophy. 

Moreover, let no one make the great mistake of supposing 
that these are only the private opinions of the Angelic Doctor, 
St. Thomas was a diligent student of philosophy, and familiar 
with the great masters of that science, pagan and Christian, for 
whom he had a profound respect. The philosophical doctrines 
of St. Thomas embodied the discoveries of the noblest intellects 
of the human race for at least twenty centuries, with the addition 
of the fruits of his own pre-eminent gifts in that line. Moreover, 
St. Thomas was a diligent and profound student of the Holy 
Scriptures, as weli as of the decrees of the councils and the writ- 
ings of the pontiffs, doctors, and approved theologians of the 
church. He was a man gifted with the greatest powers of intel- 
lect, crowned with the highest sanctity, and among all her distin. 
guished theologians and saints St. Thomas was incomparably the 
most perfect exponent of the doctrines and spirit of the holy 
church. He who would deny this would display in his denial 
less learning than presumption. Luther did not go as far out of 
the way as usual when he said: “ Take away Thomas and I will 
destroy the church.” No Catholic need fear going astray in fol- 
lowing St. Thomas, and a non-Catholic who would doubt the 
orthodoxy of his doctrine would entertain a groundless suspicion. 
So much we have felt called upon to say in the way of explana- 
tion of our statement. 

Nor is it out of place, but pertinent to our subject, to inquire 
what was the aim of St. Thomas and the schoolmen. This in- 
quiry will show the inconsistency of Protestantism in a new 
aspect. Every one acquainted with its history knows that Luther 
and his associates were bitterly opposed to the schoolmen. This, 
at least, was consistent with their denial to man, in consequence of 
original sin, of both reason and free-will; while, on the other hand, 
the schoolmen maintained and defended the continuance of these 
divine gifts to man as he is now born, and as necessary to the 
knowledge and practice of religion. What was more, the school- 
men aimed at producing by the full play of the light of natural 
reason, with the aid of philosophy, a complete and a strictly logi- 
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cal exposition and defence of the divinely-revealed truths of 
Christianity. Was not such an intellectual effort worthy of all 
praise? For man’s nature is essentially intellectual, and his spirit 
cannot rest until he has acquired to the utmost extent of his 
abilities an intelligent grasp of the truths which religion pro- 
poses to his belief as necessary to reach the great end of his 
being. It is the obligation of religion to demonstrate to reason, 
by irrefragable testimony, that these truths are revealed by God, 
who cannot deceive or be deceived, before she has the right to 
claim from man his assent; “for the assent of faith is not by any 
means,’ as the Vatican Council teaches, “a blind movement of 
the mind.” But this reasonable assent to divinely-revealed truths 
is by no means all; it is only the first but all-important step. 
These truths, in addition, must come in immediate contact with 
man’s intelligence, heart, and will, in order to be assimilated and 
influence his conduct and life aright. Hence they are suscepti- 
ble of discernment and penetration by the human intelligence, and 
above all when it is elevated, and illuminated, and strengthened 
by divine grace. They are also capable of admitting proofs drawn 
from the relation of one revealed truth with another, and of de- 


monstration by analogous truths found everywhere: 


“ Whate’er we hear or see, whate’er doth lie 
Round us in nature—all that the structure of 
Science, or of art, hath found or wrought.” 


What nobler intellectual effort can the mind of man conceive 
than to seek, and strive to find, the synthesis between natural 
and revealed truth, between science and faith? ._ This was the 
work to which the Christian schoolmen lent themselves, and the 
baptized genius of the Angel of the Schools, St. Thomas, with all 
the light and knowledge of his age, wonderfully accomplished 
this great task! Let Protestants who would be considered sin- 
cere and consistent go back on their records and reverse the 
wrong judgments passed by their leaders on the schoolmen ; then 
they will deserve some credit for their present professions in 
favor of reason and a reasonable Christianity—then, but not till 
then. 

Is not this very enterprise, which the schoolmen fearlessly 
undertook and fairly succeeded in, what the serious and intelli- 
gent minds of our day are looking for, and, in earnest tones which 
betray their interior struggles, are publicly entreating for? 
What else is it that Mr. Tyndall calls for in his Bristol address 
when he says: “ The problem of problems of this hour is, how to 
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yield the religious sentiment reasonable satisfaction” ? The poet | 
reveals the dark regions into which he has been betrayed by a 
false creed, and gives utterance to the wail of kindred souls, when 
he asks: 
“ But what am I? 

An infant in the night: 

An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry.” 


Is it a matter for surprise that men who would be Christians, 
but consistently with reason, driven to despair of finding a rea. 
sonable satisfaction for their needs in a religion that starts with 
the doctrine of total depravity and like tenets, should reject all 
revelation and become rationalists, or sceptics, or agnostics? Is 
it a matter to wonder at that men of highly-gifted intellects, who 
labor under the false impression that the Catholic Church holds 
what was so offensive to their reason and conscience in Protes. 
tantism, should sink all the finer feelings of the soul into the in. 
vestigation of the structure of fishes, the study of the habits of 
insects, or into searches after the chemical constituents of matter? 
O Protestantism! this is thy dismal and soul-destroying work; 
and the writer of these pages knows it full well and from bitter 
experience. Would to heaven he had the ability to induce these 
sincere men to abandon the ways which an unsound philosophy 
and a false version of Christianity has forced them, so to speak, to 
enter, and which can never give them the satisfaction their souls 
crave! When will they escape from that thraldom imposed 
upon their minds by a perverse and bigoted education, and have 
the intellectual independence and fairness to examine the just 
claims which the Catholic Church makes on their intelligence 
and conscience? How long will they deprive their striving souls 
of that blissful vision in which the truths of Christianity are seen 
placed in evident relations with reason and the whole universe? 

But who can conceive the foolhardiness of those who join in 
with the repudiators of reason, or the deniers of its power to 
rise above the senses, in imputing to the Catholic Church the 
errors of Protestantism—errors which she could not endure, as 
we have seen, even in their most attenuated forms! Here is a 
specimen of the language of this class of persons, as published in 
a recent weekly religious newspaper : * 


“ There are,” he says, “ only two things in the future, in my opinion—a fair 
reason in religion on the one side, and what you might call the papal dog- 


* The Christian Union, April 6. 
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ma on the other; men will go tothese twoextremes. Dr. Hodge said years 
ago it would come to that. But, as men are thinking for themselves and 
education is spreading, I do not think the Church of Rome is going to grow 
any stronger, but always weaker, and that those who stand by reason in re- 
ligion and insist on a reasonable faith are going to be in the enormous ma- 
jority.” 


How coolly he takes it for granted that his readers will ac- 
cept as true his misrepresentation of the Catholic religion! “A 
fair reason” on the one side and “the papal dogma” on the 
other! The Rev. Robert Collyer, the author of this language, 
has the reputation of being able to make a respectable horse- 
shoe, and we do not doubt it. His mechanical skill, however, 
nowise lowers him in our estimation, for we remember that St. 
Paul—not to go higher, for his example is more than sufficient— 
was a tent-maker, and no doubt a skilful one, and while working 
at tent-making was the great apostle of Christ. What Cathoiics 
desiderate is not that the Rev. Robert Collyer should know less 
about making horseshoes, but that he should know more about 
the science of philosophy and theology, and possess a little better 
acquaintance with their true history. Surely this is not too much 
to expect from one occupying the position of the minister of the 
Unitarian congregation of the “ Church of the Messiah,” which 
is supposed to be composed of men and women of more than com- 
mon intellectual culture. But he backs up his erroneous opinion 
with the authority of Dr. Hodge. Whois this Dr. Hodge? Is 
he the late Presbyterian professor of Princeton? It may be, but we 
have our doubts about it. It is more likely Dr. Hedge, a Unita- 
rian and a professor of Harvard. It sounds very much like his 
rhetoric. There lies before us on our table a volume of Dr. 
Hedge’s entitled Reason and Religion, in which there is no little 
display of like sophistry on the same subject. “ Rome or Reason,” 
he says; “there is no middle ground.” But whether it be Dr. 
Hodge or Dr. Hedge, it is a matter of little consequence, for Mr. 
Collyer might quote easily scores upon scores of Protestant, Uni- 
tarian, and other doctors in favor of his unfounded opinion. But 
what help would he gain other than what the blind lend to the 
blind? It would only serve to lead him further into the ditch of 
error. The proper answer to the Rev. Robert Collyer’s decla- 
mation is the one Dr. Crosby gave in reply to the same ques- 
tion when he said: “ A good deal of modern thought is a mod- 
ern humbug,” and “a great deal said about this nineteenth cen- 
tury is bosh.” 

Be this as it may, it is high time that the public should know 
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that the issue is not, as these traducers of the Catholic Church 
disingenuously put it, “Rome or Reason,” but Rome and Rea. 
son against Unreason and Protestantism. Let them cease to de. 
ceive themselves ; in spite of their efforts, this issue is approaching 
nearer and nearer to all intelligent minds of our times, and the 
day is not far distant when the only choice left will be between, 
on the one hand, entrance into the fold of the Catholic Church, 
which knows how to reconcile reason with Christianity, and, on 
the other, being swept off into the dark abyss of atheism. 





IL SANTO. 


** Great desire I had 
To see fair Padua, nursery of arts,” 


—SHAKSPERE, 


Ha F an hour by railway from Venice brought me to Padua, 
one of the oldest towns in northern Italy, triangular in shape, 
with seven gates in its walls, standing in the midst of a broad 
plain covered with gardens and vineyards, with the lovely Eu- 
ganean hills in the background, rising like purple isles out of a 
waving ocean of verdure. On alighting from the train amid the 
usual hubbub of a railway station I was startled at finding my- 
self instantly surrounded by a crowd, apparently in a great state 
of excitement, who, with extreme vehemence of gesture, proceed. 
ed to cry inthe sonorous Italian tongue: “ // Santo / J Santo!” — 
The saint! the saint! I was extremely puzzled at this unanimous 
exclamation from those who had never seen me before. I had 
but recently arrived in Italy, and was by no means used to the 
language, but there was no mistaking the words, echoed in every 
note of the gamut. Whatever might be my personal merit, my 
looks did not, | felt sure, bespeak any unusual commercing with 
the skies. I had read of saints of the olden time, luminous and 
resplendent with sanctity; but looking down at my travelling 
garb, I saw it was as sable and rayless as that usually ascribed to 
the very incarnation of evil. I thought of Sir John Falstaff, who 
wished he knew where a commodity of good names could be 
bought. Had some happy gale only blown him to Padua, where 
they seemed thrust upon one unsought and without price! 
Every eye was fastened on me. The cry went on with increased 
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yehemence: “ // Santo! I1 Santo!"’ They were certainly address- 
ing me. They seemed to put me on a level with the sainted 
dead—me who still lived in the flesh. I felt canonized, as it 
were, by the popular voice. It was like being unexpectedly 
placed among the stars—in Ariadne’s crown, for instance, or 
ainong the signs of the zodiac. I felt somewhat like Sancho 
Panza when he arrived at the island of Barataria, and the bells 
were rung, and the people cried out with joy, and the magistrates 
came out to méet him, and he was saluted by the honorable title 
of Sefior Don. 


“Take notice, brethren,” said honest Sancho, “ Don doesn’t belong to 
me, nor ever did to any of my family. I am called plain Sancho Panza. 
My father was a Sancho. My grandfather, a Sancho. And they were all 
Panzas without the addition of Don or Donna.” 


_ While thus standing, doubtless with an inane look of per- 
plexity on my face, and on the point of disclaiming, like honest 
Sancho, the premature honor conferred on me, I was suddenly 
roused to a true sense of the case by some avvocato del diavolo, who 
made me at last comprehend that these frantic men, besieging 
me with their cries, were merely hackmen and valets-de-place 
proposing to take me to the church of San Antonio, popularly 
known at Padua as z/ Santo, as if there were but one saint in the 
world. How quickly my star, for a moment so bright, paled and 
fell from the heavens! I was like Queen Christina, who, when 
she arrived at Rome and saw the fountains sending forth their 
sparkling waters on every square, thought they were set playing 
solely in her honor, whereas they flow without ever ceasing, as 
the glory of St. Anthony never wanes at Padua. 

Padua, in fact, is a city pervaded by one great memory, like 
Assisi, Avila, and so many other places in the Catholic world. 
Here St. Anthony is “the saint” par excellence. It is at once evi- 
dent he is the glory of the place. He stands with his lily at the 
corners of the streets. His image is to be sold in all the shops. 
The street of San Antonio leads to the magnificent church where 
he is enshrined, and from which he looks benignly down on the 
city he loved and that has so honored his memory. Going an- 
other way, you see at a corner, pointing in the same direction, 
the simple words i/ Santo, at first so inexplicable to the stranger. 
The squire around the church is called the Piazza del Santo. 
The church itself is the Chiesa del Santo, or simply «/ Santo. 
And there is the Scuola del Santo, filled with gems of art by Ti- 
tian and other great painters. The saint’s tomb has rendered 
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the place for ever glorious, and though it has many other great 
memories, his fame rises above them all. Although born in an. 
other land, and but for a short time a resident here, he is only 
known in the church universal as St. Anthony of Padua. 

Padua strikes you very pleasantly, especially if you approach 
it, as I did, on a beautiful morning in spring, walking through the 
avenue of plane-trees that leads into the city. The numerous 
domes and towers that inspired Shelley’s epithet of “ many-dom. 
ed Padua” give it an oriental aspect, and they rise with fine ef. 
fect from the tender green verdure imto a sky as radiant as the 
golden Eastern air. The city is full of interest and novelty. It 
is pleasant to walk around the ramparts to take in its aspect and 
look down into the now cultivated moat and over the wide plain 
husbanded with care; pleasant, too, to wander through the ar- 
cades that overshadow the streets, affording a grateful refuge 
from the glowing sun and giving a sense of seclusion not out 
of place at a seat of learning. Just after entering the town you 
see a statue of Petrarch, who spent part of his youth here, a pro. 
tégé of the Carrara family. In the baptistery, in a fresco of the 
year 1378, he is represented kneeling before the Madonna with 
several members of that family. His bust is in the cathedral, of 
which he was a prebendary. And if you ascend the observatory 
you can see the many-folded hills, covered with orchards and 
vineyards, amid which Arqua is embosomed, where the poet died. 
Among the numerous things of interest are the extensive library, 
to which Petrarch contributed ; the immense Palazzo della Ra- 
gione, resting on arcades, designed by an Augustinian friar ; the 
clock of 1344, celebrated as the first striking clock, which gave 
its name to the inventor’s family ; the botanical garden, the old- 
est in Europe, with its fourteen thousand ptants, and fragrant 
with countless roses and geraniums; the broad squares where 
tournaments used to be held, but now lonely and deserted ; and 
the stately old palaces with armorial bearings over the wide 
portals, and courts adorned with statues and fountains gushing 
and sparkling among flowers as luxuriant and deep-hued as Dr. 
Rappaccini’s fatal blossoms. Every one, of course, visits the 
famous university, which has existed over six hundred years, 
where Albertus Magnus, Petrarch, Tasso, Cardinal Pole, Co- 
lumbus himself, studied, and where Galileo taught. Here, too, 
lived and taught the great Pietro d’Abano, famed in*the thir- 
teenth century as a magician and astrologer—for this was the 
fountain-head of the occult sciences. And in its halls we cannot 
forget the wondrous Michael Scott, who 
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“ Learned the art that none may name 
In Padua far beyond the sea.” 


The university is no longer thronged as in the days when it had 
eighteen thousand students from all parts of the world, but it is 
still prosperous. 

The convents with their paintings, and the cloisters with their 
rich marble tombs, are worthy of study, but, above all, the 
churches, which are of the greatest value in the history of art, 
filled as they are with sculptures by such artists as Donatello 
and Sansovino, and paintings by Giotto, Titian, and Mantegna. 
Among these is the world-renowned chapel of the Arena, found- 
ed in 1303 by Enrico Scrovegno, whose father is consigned to hell 
by Dante for his avarice. Its walls are covered with marvellous 
paintings by Giotto, which are, as Ruskin says, “a continuous 
meditation on the mystery of the Incarnation, the acts of the Re- 
demption, the vices and virtues of mankind as proceeding from 
their scorn or acceptance of that Redemption, and the final judg- 
ment.” The latter is said to have been painted from the inspira- 
tion of the artist’s friend, Dante. 

Going along the Via San Francesco, you see at one corner 
the ancient tomb of Antenor, the founder of Padua, set up on 
pillars. He was, it will be remembered, a Trojan prince, related 
to Priam, who kept up a traitorous correspondence with the 
Greeks and encouraged the introduction of the wooden horse, 
which one would think he brought with him to Padua from the 
huge model of Gattamelata’s steed to be seen in the Palazzo della 
Ragione. The inscription on the tomb contains a profound 
lesson : 


“ Id quod es ante fui; quid sim post funera queris ? 
Quod sum, quidquid est, tu quoque lector eris” ; 


—What thou art I was before death. Dost thou seek to know what I 
have become in the grave? What I am, be sure, reader, thou wilt one day 
also be. 


Turning down by Antenor’s tomb, you come to the Prato del- 
la Valle, in the centre of which is an island laid out as a garden— 
ora garden converted into an island by surrounding it witha 
canal—which is bordered with statues of illustrious Paduans and 
members of the university, and encircled by a course where used 
to take place the races, and which is still a popular drive. Close 
at hand is the Moorish-looking church of Santa Giustina, with its 
domes and minaret-like towers standing out against the clear blue 
sky. It is an immense church of the sixteenth century, on the 
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site of one erected in 453 where St. Justina was martyred. The 
unfinished fagade stamps it as one of those “broken promises of 
God” not uncommon in Italy, to be reckoned among the conse. 
quences of the “ Reformation,” which must bea great comfort 
to Protestant travellers. It is spacious, lofty, and flooded with 
light. The proportions are grand and the arches remarkably 
bold, and there are many solemn chapels where it is good to 
weep and pray and smite the breast. In one of them is the dead 
Christ surrounded by the Maries and the loved apostle John—him 
who fathomed most deeply the mysteries of the Sacred Heart, 
In another is a miraculous Madonna brought from the East, one 
of those imposing, large-eyed Virgins before.which one bends in. 
stinctively in reverence. In the richly-carved choir stands the 
tomb of St. Justina, on which are sculptured the principal scenes 
in her short life. In one compartment she and her father, King 
Vitalicino, are baptized by St. Prosdocimo, a disciple of St. 
Peter and the first bishop of Padua. In another you see her 
torn from her chariot, and further on she is put to death with the 
sword at the tender age of sixteen. The bishop, aided by his 
clergy, bears her body tothe grave. Over the high altar isa 
painting of her martyrdom by Paul Veronese. She was a fa- 
vorite subject in the Venetian school of art, for Venice, as well as 
Padua, regards her as a patroness. The latter graved on its 
money in former times: Memor ero tui, Justina virgo. She is gen- 
erally represented with the emblematic unicorn beside her, as 
may be seen in Moretto’s celebrated painting at Vienna with the 
Duke of Ferrara at her feet. Beneath the church you are shown 
the ancient prison in which she was immured and martyred—a 
place that speaks more loudly to the heart than the sumptuous 
edifice above. In one of the transepts is a mortuary chest or 
shrine containing a portion of St. Luke’s remains. It is of ser- 
pentine marble inlaid with oriental alabaster and ornamented 
with heads of the symbolic ox. 

This church belonged to the Benedictines, whose large con- 
vent adjoining is now used as a barrack. Helena Cornaro Pis- 
copia had such a veneration for the lives and learned pursuits of 
the monks that she requested to be buried here among them. 
The cloister, once adorned with beautiful frescoes of the life of 
St. Benedict, has been sadly defaced by the soldiers—a desecra- 
tion very painful to witness, but which we found only too com- 
mon before completing the tour of “ United Italy.” 

Not far from Santa Giustina is the clean, sunny Piazza del 
Santo, large enough, indeed, for atournament. At the first glance 
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you imagine one of the victorious knights is still surveying the 
field of his triumph, but it is only Donatello’s life-like eques- 
irian statue of Gattamelata, the Venetian general. On one side of 
this square is the church of San Antonio, with its six domes and 
as many tall pinnacles and spires, on the highest of which is 
poised a golden angel with a trumpet in his hands, seemingly 
just descended from the soft blue heavens to summon all the 
world to the tomb of the sainted Anthony. This church is his 
mausoleum, and it is one of the most splendid in Italy, enriched 
by one generation after another, anxious, as it were, to pay 
tribute to so great a saint. It was begun in 1259 by: Nicold 
Pisano, the greatest architect of the time, and includes part of 
a more ancient church in which was incorporated a portion of 
an old temple of Juno. In 1307 the University of Padua con- 
tributed four thousand livres towards its adornment. In 1424 
the grand dome was built by the voluntary offerings of the peo- 
ple. The fagade is by no means remarkable, but on entering the 
church you are at once struck by the numerous tombs, paintings, 
bronzes, and sculptures. One great dome after another swells up 
over the nave, supported by enormous pilasters that have tombs 
on every side, some high up with knights lying on them, others 
with clerkly figures holding a written scroll. There are holy 
images, too, that touch the devout heart. One near the entrance 
is the Madonna dei Ciecchi, a painting of the fourteenth century 
in a framework of silver, with gentle, almond-shaped eyes and a 
sweet face against which the Child presses his, so like unto it. 
Two lamps burn before it. 

Against the third pillar at the left is a monument to the cele- 
brated Cardinal Bembo, the confidential friend of Pope Leo X., 
near whom he is buried in the church of the Minerva at Rome. 
It is a marble pediment supported by Corinthian colonnettes, 
with his bust in a niche. Cardinal Bembo was illustrious by 
birth, but still more so for his genius and elegant tastes, and he 
devoted the greater part of his life to literary pursuits. After 
the death of Leo X. he retired to Padua, where he drew around 
him the most eminent men of learning. In the sixty-ninth year 
of his age Pope Paul III. conferred on him the cardinal’s hat, 
and he removed to Rome, where he laid aside the classical 
studies for which he has been so often reproached, and de- 
voted himself henceforth to pursuits strictly befitting his sacred 
office. His beautiful poem, “ Turning to God,” expresses his 
sentiments at this crowning period of his life. It has been hap- 
pily translated as follows: 
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“If, gracious God, in life’s green, ardent year, 

A thousand times thy patient love I tried, 

With reckless heart, with conscience hard and sere 
Thy gifts perverted and thy power defied, 

Oh! grant me, now that wintry snows appear 
Around my brow, and youth’s bright promise hide— 
Grant me with reverential awe to hear 

Thy holy voice and in thy word confide! 

Blot from my book of life its early stains! 

Since days misspent will never more return, 

My future path do thou in mercy trace ; 

So cause my soul with pious zeal to burn 

That all the trust which in thy name I place, 

Frail as I am, may not prove wholly vain.” 


The chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, which it seems natural 
to visit first, has beautiful gates of bronze. On one is represent. 
ed the Samaritan woman at the well, with a statue of Faith 
above ; on the other the devout centurion surmounted by Hope 
—figures of deep significance to the soul approaching the sacred 
tabernacle. On the sides of the chapel Donatello has sculptured 
some of the miracles of St. Anthony, such as the mule adoring 
the Holy Eucharist when his more stubborn master refused to 
bend the knee. 

Beneath the Cappella del Crocefisso is buried an offshoot of 
the White Rose of York, the favorite of two queens of England, 
and yet a captive the greater part of his life. This was Edward 
Courtenay, a grandson of the Princess Catharine, daughter of 
Edward IV. The Courtenays were a chivalric race and count- 
ed many Crusaders and paladins in their long line. They descend- 
ed from the old kings of France, and had intermarried with the 
Capets and Plantagenets. A daughter of this house married a 
son of Louis le Gros, and a son married Yolande of Constantino- 
ple. In England they held the earldom of Devon, and some of 
them were kings of Jerusalem. It was William Courtenay, the 
eighteenth Earl of Devon, who married the Princess Catharine. 
All these alliances with royalty seemed to be fatal to the race, 
especially the last. When the White Rose of York, crushed on 
the field of Bosworth, began to revive once more, it found a sup- 
port in Henry Courtenay, son of William and the Princess Cath- 
arine. He was a friend of Cardinal Pole and a Catholic. Henry 
VIII. suspected him of aiming at -the crown of England, as he 
stood near in the order of succession and was regarded as a lead- 
er by the adherents of the ancient church—by no means a small 
party, numbering as it did most of the great barons and the greater 
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part of the common people, for it was the ever-turbulent middle 
class that espoused the cause of the self-styled Reformers. Two 
leaders like Courtenay and Pole might have proved formidable, 


and on the eve of a general rising in the west Courtenay and his 


son Edward, a boy of twelve, were thrown into the Tower, and 
the former was beheaded. The boy, as it were forgotten, remain- 
ed a captive in the Tower fifteen years, and ran about the garden 
and the house of the lieutenant. When he grew older he was con- 
fined in the belfry, where his chief amusement was to watch the 
vessels going up and downthe Thames. After Queen Mary came 
to the throne she visited the Tower with a train of prelates and 
nobles, and when she saw the young Lord Courtenay kneeling 
among others at the postern she alighted from her palfrey, 
and embraced and kissed him. The aged Duke of Norfolk and 
other loyal captives were with him. She called them “ her pris- 
oners” and took them away with her. Young Courtenay: was 
pale from long imprisonment, and had a pensive style of beauty 
that was pleasing. Many were desirous he should marry the 
queen, and he evidently stood high in her favor. The York 
party called him the True White Rose. After Mary was affianc- 
ed to the King of Spain those opposed to that measure wished 
Courtenay to marry Elizabeth. The queen’s suspicions were ex- 
cited against him. She hesitated to crush the youth she had re- 
garded with favor, but his enemies prevailed and he was again 
sent to the Tower. Wyatt, however, denied that Courtenay was 
privy to his conspiracy, and after Philip and Mary were married 
he was sent abroad into what is called an honorable exile. Eliza- 
beth is said to have regarded him with favor, but he died suddenly 
two years after, before she had the power to give any proofs of it. 

Beneath the grand dome of the church is the high altar with 
its colonnettes of marble, erected in 1482, and ornamented with 
bas-reliefs' and statues of bronze by Donatello, the celebrated 
Florentine artist. The tabernacle, of precious stones, is adorned 
with figures of bronze, the work of Girolamo Campagna of Ve- 
rona, and Cesare Franco of Padua. The altar and tabernacle 
cost ten thousand crowns in gold. Near by stands a superb 
bronze candlestick eleven feet high, adorned with one hundred 
and four figures wrought with wondrous art by Andrea Riccio. 
The bronze screen has twelve bas-reliefs of scenes from the Old 


- Testament, executed chiefly by Tiziano Bellano, of Padua, in 1488. 


There are eighty stalls in the choir, that were beautifully carved 
in 1468 by Canozio da Lendinara, an artist of exquisite taste, and 


there are four organs in the church in highly decorated lofts. 
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The chapel in which St. Anthony is enshrined was built by the 
republic of Padua between 1310 and 1350, but the final decora. 
tions that render it one of the most magnificent sanctuaries of 
Italy were not completed till the sixteenth century. It occupies 
the north transept, and opens into the church by five great arch- 
ways supporting an entablature of sculptured marble of dazzling 
whiteness, with cornices and frieze beautifully wrought, and me. 
dallions of the four Evangelists in the spandrels. Along the top 
are five saints dear to Padua, among them St. Prosdocimo and 
St. Justina. Over the central arch of this beautiful facade is 
graven: “ Divo Antonio Confessori Sacrum, RP. PA. PO.,” ren. 
dered thus: The Republic of Padua to St. Anthony, Confessor, 

You ascend by two steps into this sanctuary as into a holier 
place. It is touching to see how the pavement has been worn in 
deep indentures by the feet of the faithful. In the very centre of 
the chapel is the shrine of St. Anthony, of verde antico with gilt 
mouldings, surrounded by lamps and tapers perpetually burning. 
Four angels with lilies in their hands hold branched candlesticks, 
and around hang twenty-four silver and golden lamps of elegant 
form and workmanship, given by princes and nobles. On the 
top is a bronze statue of St. Anthony with golden lilies in his 
hand, between St. Bonaventure and St. Louis of Toulouse, both 
of the order of St. Francis. In front is an altar to which you as- 
cend by seven: steps, protected by two gates of bronze, executed 
by Aspetti in 1590. The back of the shrine is unprotected, and 
we found a good many people kneeling devoutly around, soldiers 
among them, who, as they entered and left, passed their hands 
caressingly over the shrine, touched it with their rosaries, and 
leaned their faces against it with a confiding, loving expression, 
as if whispering their secret joy or anguish. Votive offerings 
hung around, sketches in oil and water-colors, not of any value 
as works of art, but affecting from their stories of human woe 
and divine succor. Each one was inscribed P. G. R.—fer grazia 
ricevuta, for grace received. The ceiling was panelled and richly 
gilded in 1859, at the cost of five hundred Napoleons in gold, 
through the pious liberality of the Empress Marianna, wife of 
Ferdinand of Austria. A dome rises above the shrine, and around 
it may be read in great letters: Gaude, felix Padua, que thesaurum 
possedes—Rejoice, O happy Padua! thou that possessest so rich a 
treasure ! 

Around the walls of this holy sanctuary are great arches, or 
sunken panels of white marble, with a/ti-rilievi of scenes from the 
life and legends of St. Anthony, executed by Sansovino, Tullio 
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Lembardo, Minello of Padua, and other celebrated sculptors. 
These reliefs are of great beauty and value as works of art, but 
to comprehend them one must know something of the life of An- 
thony, who is not only one of the most popular saints in the 
church, but a favorite subject among artists. St. Anthony of 
Padua sprang from the heroic race of Godfrey of Bouillon, the 
immortal hero of the Crusades. His grandfather, Vincent de 
Bouillon, went to Portugal to fight against the Moors under Af- 
fonso I., and greatly contributed to the victory of Castro Verde, 
so famous in the annals of the Portuguese nation. Anthony’s 
father was Martin de Bouillon, a distinguished officer in the Por- 
tuguese army, and his mother was Teresa de Tavera, descended 
from the old kings of the Asturias. The greatest scion of this 
illustrious race was our saint, Fernandez de Bouillon, who was 
born at Lisbon on Assumption day, 1195, in a palace close to the 
cathedral. From his very childhood he was vowed to God and 
holy celibacy. He was appointed to a canonicate at Coimbra in 
early life, but when the remains of the five Franciscan proto- 
martyrs were brought from Moroccoto Lisbon he was so affected 
by the account of their sufferings and heroic endurance that he 
entered the order of St. Francis, hoping likewise to obtain the 
crown of martyrdom. It was on this occasion-he fook the name 
of Anthony. He actually went to Morocco to win the coveted 
palm, but a severe illness obliged him to return, and, being dri- 
ven by adverse winds to the coast of Italy, he attended a chapter 
of the order at Assisi, where his eminent qualities were at once 
perceived by St. Francis, who commissioned him to teach theo- 
logy in these words: 


“Brother Anthony, I desire you to give lectures on theology to our 
brethren, on condition that you neither extinguish the spirit of devotion in 
yourself nor in others.” 


Sent to France, he taught successively at Montpellier, Tou- 
louse, and Limoges. It was at Limoges occurred the vision of 
the infant Jesus which Murillo and other artists have rendered 
so famous. He had accepted the hospitality of a wealthy man 
whose house was quiet and favored his union with God. The 
owner, perceiving a brilliant light in the middle of the night, 
approached the saint’s chamber and saw him contemplating 
with ecstatic devotion the glory of the divine Child descending 
from the heavens. 

At Toulouse took place the incident, depicted more than once 
in this church, of the mule adoring the Host which St. Anthony 
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was carrying in procession, though the owner tried to entice it 
away by a measure of oats. This led to the man’s conversion, 
and his descendants erected a chapel on which they placed an 
inscription to perpetuate the memory of the event. 

It was at Montpellier St. Anthony silenced by a word the 
frogs in a neighboring lake, now called Lac St. Antoine, because 
they disturbed the studies and meditations of the brethren by 
their continual croaking. He is said to have bowed his head 
in the cathedral pulpit one day and sung to himself the Alleluia, 
which was distinctly heard in the choir of the Franciscans at 
some distance, and this before the invention of the telephone, 
But the saints often seemed to anticipate the sciences. 

It was at Rimini he went down and preached to the fish of the 
sea when sinners refused to listento him. The sermon he deliy. 
ered is sold at Padua and is well worth reading. Addison gives 
the following translation : 


“Do you think that, without a mystery, the first present that God 
Almighty made to man was of you, O ye fishes? Do you think that, with- 
out a mystery, among all creatures and animals which were appointed for 
sacrifices, you only were excepted, O ye fishes? Do you think there was 
nothing meant by our Saviour, Christ, that next to the paschal lamb he 
took so much pleasure in the food of you, O ye fishes? Do you think it 
was by mere chance that when the Redeemer of the world was to paya 
tribute to Caesar he thought fit to find it in the mouth of a fish? These 
are all of them so many mysteries and sacraments that oblige you ina 
more particular manner to the praises of your Creator. 

“In what dreadful majesty, in what wonderful power, did God Almighty 
distinguish you among all the species of creatures that perished in the uni- 
versal deluge! You only were insensible of the mischief that laid waste 
the whole world. 

“ All this, as I have already told you, ought to inspire you with gratitude 
and praise towards the divine Majesty that has done so great things for 
you, granted you such particular graces and privileges, and heaped upon 
you so many distinguished favors. And since for all this you cannot em- 
ploy your tongues in the praises of your Benefactor, and are not provided 
with words to express your gratitude, make at least some sign of reve- 
rence ; bow yourself at his name; give some sign of gratitude according to 
the best of your capacities ; express your thanks in the most becoming 
manner you are able, and be not unmindful of all the benefits he has be- 
stowed on you.” 


And when St. Anthony saw the fish open their mouths and 
bow their heads to show forth their reverence to the Creator, he 
rejoiced greatly and cried with a loud voice: 


“ Blessed be the Eternal God, for the fish of the sea honor him more 
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than men without faith, and animals without reason listen to his word with 
greater attention than sinful heretics.” 


He used to call the fish his brethren, after the manner of 
St. Francis. He was, in fact, a great lover and observer of na- 
ture, and in his sermons drew many of his most effective images 
from the natural world around—the birds of the air, insects, the 
flowers of the field with their beauty and odor, the sun in the 
heavens, etc. 


“It is well to resemble the lily on the running waters,” said he in one 
of his sermons. “The lily is the pure soul; the passing water is worldly 


prosperity.” 

Tullio Lombardo has sculptured one scene on the walls of St. 
Anthony’s Chapel that took place at Florence when the saint 
went there to preach during the Lent of 1228. Requested to de- 
liver a eulogy over the remains of a wealthy man noted for his 
avarice, with his usual fearlessness he chose for his text ? “‘ Where 
your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” There is an an- 
cient predella at the Belle Arti at Florence, representing St. 
Anthony in the pulpit, with one hand pointing to the miser, 
who lies on his bier surrounded by his relatives. A surgeon, as 
if to test the preacher’s words, is examining the body and finds 
the heart is gone, and through the open door you see a man ina 
green dress and blue cap open a chest full of money, and there 
among his bags of gold is the heart of the miser, as St. An- 
thony had said. 

Antonio de Escobar says St. Anthony is specially invoked to 
recover things lost because he entered the order of St. Francis 
under the name of Anthony instead of Fernandez, in order to con- 
ceal himself from his friends. Therefore he who wished not to be 
found for the glory of God received the gift that by his interces- 
sion lost objects should be recovered. A French author says the 
custom arose from an incident that occurred while St. Anthony 
was guardian of the Franciscan convent at Montpellier. It hap- 
pened that a novice, tired of his vocation, made his escape from 
the convent, taking with him the New Testament in which St. 
Anthony had written some notes for his sermons. Afflicted at 
the conduct of the novice and ,the loss of his Testament, the 
saint had recourse to prayer. The fugitive novice, in crossing a 
bridge, saw at the other end an apparition similar to that which 
beset Luther while translating the Bible at the Wartburg, and he 
was so terrified at the aspect of the demon that he fled back to 
the convent, carrying the Testament with him. 
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“I heartily approve that recourse should be had to this saint when 
one has suffered loss or affliction,” says St. Francis of Sales. “God has 
shown that such is his pleasure by hundreds of miracles wrought at the in- 
tercession of the saint.” And toa person who had criticised the practice he 
said: “ Let us unite in a vow to this saint to recover what we have both 
lost—you, Christian simplicity; and I, humility.” 


St. Anthony had a pleasing exterior and polished, easy man. 
ners. His attitudes and gestures were full of grace, and yet so 
grave that his very deportment in the street was in itself a ser- 
mon. His voice was clear and harmonious, and he modulated it 
at his pleasure. He was so eloquent in the pulpit that when 
he was to preach all labor was suspended and the very shops 
closed. When he delivered the Lenten sermons of 1231 at 
Padua no church was large enough to contain the audi. 
ence, and he had to preach in the open air without the city 
walls, where more than thirty thousand people assembled to 
hear him. The roads in every direction were filled with men, 
women, and children. Lords and ladies, knights and peasants, 
flocked to hear him. The wealthy took off their rich gar. 
ments and went in simple attire. At night they went by the 
light of torches. The bishop himself attended. Utter silence 
prevailed. Every eye was fastened on St. Anthony, and when 
he descended from the pulpit the people rushed to kiss his hands 
and feet and tear off fragments of his garments. On more than 
one occasion he would have been crushed to death had he not 
been stoutly protected. The Duke of Padua was converted by 
one of these sermons near Campo San Pietro, and the family be- 
came so attached to the place as to make it their favorite resi- 
dence and assume the name, since corrupted into Campisampe- 
rio. Tiso the Great, a member of this family, delivered his coun- 
try from the tyranny of Eccelino. 

But to return to the church of San Antonio. Opposite the 
chapel of z/ Santo is that of San Felice in the south transept. It 
is similarly constructed, with five archways resting on columns 
of yellow marble, and rich with paintings, marbles, and tombs. 
This chapel was built in 1376, in honor of St. James the Great, by 
Bonifazio dei Lupi, Marquis of Soragna, who had an heredi- 
tary devotion to the great pretector of Spain, as he claimed de- 
scent from Queen Lupa, who reigned over Galicia when the body 
of St. James arrived from Palestine on that idolatrous shore. 
This chapel was afterwards consecrated to St. Felix when the 
remains of this pope were enshrined here in 1504. The walls are 
admirably frescoed by Jacopo Avanzi,a painter of such tender 
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devotion that he long shrank from depicting the Crucifixion. In 
the lunettes of the arches he recounts the poetic legend of St. 
Jago. Here may be seen his holy remains in a marble boat, with 
an angel at the helm, just arrived at Iria Flavia in Galicia. The 
disciples deposit the body on a great rock near the shore, which 
yields like wax to its pressure and closes around it. Lupa with 
her handmaidens is looking over a balustrade, refusing the re- 
quest of St. James’ disciples to have his body buried. She orders 
two wild bulls to be attached to the rock on which it lies, hoping 
they will dash it into the water; but the fierce animals, in- 
stantly tamed by the sign of the cross, carry it into her own 
palace. The queen with all her household embraces Christian- 
ity and consecrates her palace to the service of God. 

There is an immense painting of the Crucifixion on the wall 
beneath, with a throng of soldiers and spectators that renders the 
scene exceedingly dramatic, if one may use the expression. On 
one side, let into the wall, is the tomb of Queen Lupa’s descen- 
dant, buried here in 1380, with the risen Christ above him holding 
the banner of the resurrection, as if to express his hope of a bet- 
ter life. Behind the altar is the tomb of Bartolommea Scroveg- 
no, sister of the founder of the Arena chapel, who was poisoned 
soon after her marriage by her husband, one of the Carraras. 

The chapel of San Antonio opens into the picturesque chapel 
of the Madonna Mora, one of those black Virgins Giotto loved to 
pay his devotions to. It is under a Gothic canopy and belonged 
to the church of Santa Maria Nuova that formerly stood here. 
St. Anthony himself often prayed before it, and in this chapel he 
was first buried. The walls are covered with frescoes, and there 
are some old tombs, among them one of Raphael Fulgoso, a cele- 
brated advocate, sent to the Council of Constance by the repub- 
lic of Venice—a tomb of the fourteenth century resting on lions. 
This was the mortuary chapel of the Obizzo family, and here 
was buried Lucretia Orologio, the famous victim of conjugal 
fidelity celebrated in song, and story, and romance. 

Beyond is the chapel of the Beato Luca Belludi. He was a 
nobleman of Padua, who received the religious habit from St. 
Francis himself. He attached himselt to St. Anthony, and ac- 
companied him in his apostolic rounds. On him the mantle of 
the saint seemed to fall, and after the death of St. Anthony he ac- 
quired so great a reputation for sanctity that he was revered al- 
most as much, and in 1382 the people erected this sumptuous 
chapel to his memory near the tomb of his friend and fellow-la- 
borer. The walls are frescoed with scenes from the life of the 
Beato Luca and the history of St. Philip, in whose Crucifixion por- 
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traits of the Conti family, benefactors to the chapel, are intro- 
duced. 

An aisle leads around the choir, and in the chapel at the apsis 
we found a bier with tall candles burning around it, and one soli. 
tary woman praying and weeping beside it. In the treasury is 
a beautiful monstrance given -to the church by Victor Emanuel 
in 1866. Here is kept the reliquary containing the tongue of St. 
Anthony, found entire thirty years after his death. St. Bona. 
venture, who opened the tomb, took it in his hands, kissed it 
with veneration, and exclaimed: “ O blessed tongue! that always 
praised God and caused him to be praised by others, how pre- 
cious art thou before him.” And he placed it in a case of gold. 
It is now in a beautiful reliquary of the fifteenth century like a 
domed chapel with open arches guarded by angels, set up on a 
tall pedestal artistically wrought. 

Great Dalmatian dogs used to guard the church and shrine of 
St. Anthony, as of old dogs guarded the tomb of St. Thomas a 
Becket. It is related that a servant on one occasion, having fall- 
en asleep, was shut up in the church all night. The dogs sta- 
tioned themselves at his side and did not suffer him to move 
till morning. They did not, however, prevent the spoliation of 
the gold and gems belonging to the church in 1797. 

The adjoining convent has been taken possession of by the 
government, which is trying to convert it into a musewam. It has 
three quiet cloisters, with tombs, Madonnas, and Christs in the 
arcades, and grassy courts adorned with shrubs. 

Every pilgrim should visit the little convent of the Arcella, 
built in the time of St. Francis. It is half a mile from Padua, and 
has a cell which five saints have sanctified, with Supplex ingredere 
over the door. Here Christ appeared to the dying Anthony, and 
on the walls is depicted the scene of his death and the trans- 
portation of his remains to Padua in a car drawn by oxen. It is 
enclosed as a holy sanctuary within the present church. St. 
Anthony died a little before sunset, June 13, 1231, singing his 
favorite hymn, “O gloriosa Domina,” composed by St. Ambrose, 
or, as some will have it, by Venantius Fortunatus. 

In one of his sermons, delivered on the banks of a great river 
of northern Italy frequented by white swans, St. Anthony said: 
“O my brethren ! let us be like the swan. By its whiteness it is 
the image of the converted sinner, who Las become whiter than 
snow. And when the hour of death arrives the only sound that 
escapes from its breast is the harmonious accent of its suffering 
joy. O my brethren! let us imitate the swan, that dies a-sing- 
ing.” 
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CHARITY CHILDREN GOING TO MASS. 


LITTLE children, sinless yet, 
Knowing naught.of wrong or shame, 
Safe from worldly care and fret, 
Loving still the Master’s name. 
Little children, sinless yet. 


Leading these, the Sisters go, 
Convoying their tiny fleet, 

All demure and saintly slow, 
Through the busy city street. 

Leading these, the Sisters go. 


Thus the galleons sailed from Spain 
Through the waste ways of the sea, 

With the war-ships in their train— 
Pirates skulking down the lee! 

Thus the galleons sailed from Spain. 


Guarded by the caravels, 
Safe they crossed the trackless sea 
Braved the surgeS and the swells— 
Scorned the pirates down the lee! 
Guarded by the caravels. 


Gentle caravels are these, 

These the Sisters, sweet and grave ; 
Great the dangers of the seas 

Over which they sail to save. 
Gentle caravels are these. 


Yet their faith has made them strong, 
And the fleet of fair white souls 

Naught need fear of hurt or wrong— 
Evil rocks or hidden shoals, 

For their faith has made them strong. 


Under shelter of God’s grace 
Safe they’ll harbor maké at last 

In the saintly dwelling-place, 
Doubts and fear for ever past! 

Under shelter of God's grace. 
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RACHEL’S FATE. 
A TALE OF CAPE ANN. 


ONCE upon a time there lived on Cape Ann, in the old col. 
ony of Massachusetts, a widow named Phebe Scudder. Her 
husband, a bold fisherman, had been lost at sea, leaving her, be- 
sides a small farm of forty acres, three little children to care 
for. 

The house in which the widow dwelt had been built from the 
timbers of a wreck, and a snug, substantial abode it was. In 
front of the door in summer-time bloomed a wilderness of holly. 
hocks and sunflowers, encircled by a gravelly path bordered 
with shells of various colors; morning-glories clambered all 
about the quaint, diamond-shaped windows; while inside the 
dwelling was a huge fireplace, broad enough for a bench on 
either side of the backlog, where one might sit and spin yarns 
and gaze up at the stars. 

Ip this chimney one winter evening in the year 1749 were 
ensconced two boys and three girls listening to a story which 
one of their number was telling. The speaker was a sunburnt 
urchin of twelve years of age, whose real name nobody knew; 
for he had been the only being saved from the ill-fated ship 
whose timbers, as we have said, had gone to make this humble 
home, and at the time of his rescue he was merely an‘ infant. 
But his playfellows had christened him Dick, and so_the rest of 
the world called him Dick, too. By his side sat Rachel, the pret- 
tiest of Mrs. Scudder’s daughters, while on the opposite bench 
were her sisters, Grace and Phebe, squeezing between them an. 
other boy named Sam Bowline. 

It must have been an interesting tale that Dick was telling, 
for the widow ever and anon would stop her spinning-wheel to 
listen ; and when by and by he came to the end she shook her 
head and exclaimed : “ Dick! Dick! you are incorrigible—always 
talking about distant lands and undiscovered islands, horrid mon- 
sters of the deep and wicked pirates. Why can’t you keep your 
fancy on dry land—on some pretty farm where the corn grows 
and the birds sing?” 

“Oh! but, mother, it was so interesting,” cried the three lit- 
tle girls at one breath. “ And I shall dream about your story 
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all night long,” added Rachel, a blue-eyed, gentle creature, 
Dick’s very contrast in everything ; perhaps for this very reason 
she was his favorite. 

“And the bark was never heard of again—never heard of 
again,” put in Sam Bowline, in a musing tone, like one who 
thinks aloud. 

“And what a big serpent was chasing the bark!” spoke 
Phebe, with a shudder. Here they were interrupted by an odd, 
croaking voice which proceeded from a dark corner of the room, 
while at the same moment a broad flame leaped up from beneath 
the backlog, revealing the figure of a raven perched on top of a 
clock. “Old Harry is right,” said Mrs. Scudder—“ ‘no place like 
home.’ And if your dear father, girls, had not loved the stormy 
sea so much, if he had remained ashore and cultivated his farm, 
I might not have been a widow to-day.” Presently the clock 
struck nine, and with the exclamation, “ Bless me! how late it 
is,” the good woman hurried her daughters to bed, and Dick 
likewise ; for the boy had been adopted by her, and she treated 
him as one of her own children. “And if you wish, Sam Bow- 
line,” she said, “ you may have a bed here to-night, for it is snow- 
ing and blowing great guns.” 

“Oh! I can find my way home in spite of the storm,” replied 
Sam, a good-natured lad with red hair and a freckled face. So 
saying, he quitted his comfortable nook in the chimney-corner 
and moved towards the door. But before he got to it the raven 
flew down from its perch and overtook him. Then, while Sam 
stooped to scratch the bird’s head, it again croaked, “ No place 
like home, no place like home.” ‘Old Harry likes you,” said 
Mrs. Scudder, as she opened the door for Sam to pass out. 
“Many and many an hour did I spend teaching him to articu- 
late these words, in the hope that they might influence my dear 
husband to stay at home. O Sam! I hope you will be wise : stay 
on your father’s farm ; do not go to sea—no place like home.” 

Sam grinned, but made no response. Then, pulling his cap 
far over his ears and thrusting his hands deep into his pockets, 
“Good night, dame,” he said. And off he went. 

The story which Dick had related this evening was only one 
of many stories wherewith he entertained his young friends 
during the winter ; and by the time spring came round, and the 
sunflowers and morning-glories began to bud, Mrs. Scudder had 
pretty well made up her mind that nothing she might say or 
Old Harry might croak would keep this restless mortal from go- 
ing to sea. 
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Dreary as the widow's homestead might appear in the winter. 
time, it was not wanting in loveliness when the meadow behind 
the house became green and the air was full of the sweet warb. 
ling of bobolinks. Thither from a row of old-fashioned straw 
hives flew the busy bees, and in this meadow Sam Bowline and 
the girls loved to chase the butterflies. But sometimes the bees 
chased them, for Dick now and then threw stones at the hives. 
And whenever Sam, or Phebe, or Grace got stung he would 
laugh and clap his hands; it was only when they hurt blue-eyed 
Rachel that he felt sorry for his mischief. 

One May morning, while the sisters were waiting for their 
playfellow Sam to arrive—it was a Saturday, and he always 
came of a Saturday—Phebe said: “I wonder where Dick is?” 
Scarcely had she spoken when her mother’s voice was heard cry- 
ing out: “ Dick! Dick! don’t destroy the fish-hawk’s nest. Let it 
be, let it be, you naughty boy!” But it was too late. At the 
risk of his neck Dick had climbed to the top of the dead pine-tree 
which stood on a sandy knoll between the house and the ocean, 
and, after stealing the eggs, had wantonly pulled the nest apart 
just for the fun of seeing it tumble to the ground. 

“ Alas! that may bring ill-luck,” sighed Mrs. Scudder, as she 
went back to her churn. “I almost wish Dick were gone from 
here.” 

“ These eggs are for you, Rachel,” said Dick, when presently 
the three girls arrived at the tree. 

“But mother will scold you for destroying the nest,” answer- 
ed Rachel. “It was ever so old, and every year the birds came 
back to it—every year.” 

“T’ve heard pop say that it brought bad luck to destroy a 
fish-hawk’s nest,” spoke a voice behind them, and, turning, they 
saw Sam Bowline approaching. 

“ Bad luck? bad luck? Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Dick, who 
seemed to care little what was said to him. 

The five playmates now bent their steps towards the beach ; 
they advanced hand-in-hand, kicking up the sand with their bare 
feet and laughing merrily at a couple of snipe which they drove 
before them, and which Dick declared he liked ten times better 
than the bobolinks. “For snipe,” he said, “are fond of wading 
in the water, just as I am.” 

But Sam and the girls were as fond of this sport as he was; 
and this morning, as soon as they reached the strand, into the 
surf they dashed after venturesome Dick, who always led the way. 
Backwards and forwards they skipped and played for about a 
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quarter of an hour, chased by the breakers, which sometimes 
nearly overtook them. 

At length came a wave higher than any of the others. “Be 
quick! be quick! Don’t let it catch you,” shouted Rachel to 
Grace. But Grace was the youngest—the weakest ; she was too 
slow ; in another moment the breaker curled over her and knock. 
ed her off her feet. Then when the seething waters receded they 
drew the child with them. She called for help; Phebe and Ra- 
chel shrieked, while Sam and Dick hastened to the rescue. But 
before they could reach poor Grace another huge billow had 
completed the work of the first and carried her still further 
away. Indeed, the brave boys were well-nigh drowned them- 
selves in trying to save her. 

It was a mournful procession which in a little while wended 
its way to the widow’s home; and as Dick passed beneath the 
dead pine-tree the fish-hawk was screaming wildly for her rav- 
ished nest. But he was too exhausted even to fling a stone at 
the angry bird. 

Poor Mrs. Scudder! At first she could scarcely believe her 
senses when she counted only four children returning. Where 
was the fifth? Where was her darling Grace? How suddenly 
this new woe had come upon her! 

“T hate the ocean!” she moaned. “I hate it, I hate it! It 
robbed me of my husband ; now it has taken away my Grace.” 
Dick tried to utter something in defence of the sea, but he could 
not. He dropped on the floor, and so did Sam; while Old Har- 
ry hopped between them, croaking, “ No place like home—no 
place like home.” 


“ How time does fly!” spoke Phebe to Sam Bowline, as they 
were seated one morning side by side on a fallen tree—the same 
old pine which Dick had once climbed to plunder and destroy the 
fish-hawk’s nest. 

“ Yes, it is now almost nine years since Grace was drowned,” 
answered Sam, “yet it seems only yesterday.” “What happy 
days those were before dear Grace left us!” pursued Phebe. 

“Very. But these days are happier still,” said her compan- 
ion, turning his freckled face towards her and striving to catch 
her glance. But Phebe’s dark eye had fallen on a wild cran- 
berry vine at her feet, and you might have thought that she had 
not heard his words, except for a crimson spot which suddenly 
glowed on her cheek. 

‘““What a sunburnt hand you have!” continued Sam, now 
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taking one of her hands in his and holding it up as if to ex. 
amine it. 

“It is not so pretty as the soft, white hands of the girls you 
meet in Marblehead,” said Phebe. 

“Not so pretty!” exclaimed Sam indignantly. “ Why, it is 
worth them all put together. This hand can pull an oar, haul in 
a bluefish, and has helped me take in a reef when a squall was 
coming up.” Then, after a pause during which Phebe’s heart 
beat very fast, “ Phebe,” he said, “I met a namesake of yours in 
Marblehead last week.” 

“Indeed!” said Phebe, lifting her eyebrows but not her 
eyes. “ Well, pray what sort of a girl is she?” “She is deaf, 
dumb, and blind,” replied Sam, trying his best not to laugh. 

“Poor creature! And how old is she? Has she a happy 
home?” “She is very young and has no home, unless it be the 
ocean.” 

“Oh! you are quizzing me. What do youmean?” said Phebe 
impatiently. “No, I am not quizzing. And, what is more, I 
kissed her just because she bore your name.” 

“Naughty boy!” exclaimed Phebe, bending to pluck a leaf 
off the vine. “And when I kissed her I could not see her blush 
for the paint that was on her cheek,” said Sam. At this Phebe 
laughed. 

“ But now, to stop joking,” he added, “the Phebe Scudder that 
I kissed is a schooner which I have built and called after the girl I 
love best in the world.” Here Sam placed his other hand upon 
Phebe’s hand, which hetremblingly clasped. Then, as she remain- 
ed silent and with eyes still cast down, “ You used to make fun of 
my red hair and big freckles,” he continued, “and once you call- 
ed me ugly. But, believe me, there is not a man in the whole 
_ colony of Massachusetts who would do as much for you as Sam 
Bowline would. And now, before I put to sea, I want to know if 
you will be my wife?” 

“JT don’t mind your red hair and freckles any more,” answer- 
ed Phebe in tremulous accents. 

“ Does this mean that you are willing to sail with me along 
life’s sea?” continued Sam, waxing poetic in his rapture. “Yes,” 
replied Phebe, now lifting her eyes and gazing frankly at him. 
Then, while Sam pressed his lips to her glowing cheek, “ Why, 
I declare!” she added, “here is Old Harry.” And almost before 
the words were out of her mouth the raven—somewhat grayer 


than when we first saw him on top of the clock—hopped upon 
Sam’s shoulder. 
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«“ What a pet you are!” said Sam, scratching the bird’s head. 
“ He likes you and dislikes Dick,” went on Phebe. “ And I must 
confess I do not like Dick either.” “Why not, my love?” in- 
quired Sam. “ Because—because I know Dick has persuaded 
you not to be a farmer.” Here the young woman paused a mo- 
ment, while her bosom heaved. “O Sam, Sam!” she continued, 
“why won't you stay ashore and raise corn and pumpkins? Why 
must you sail off to distant lands—perhaps never come back?” 

“ Never come back! Oh! have no fear of that,” said Sam. 
“The Phebe Scudder is a stanch craft, well built and wholesome, 
exactly like her namesake ; and I am sure she will be lucky, too. 
Why, who knows, I may discover a new island like the one Dick 
told us about in one of his stories, where the pebbles on the 
beach were all gold.” “ Might not your father’s farm be a better 
gold-mine?” inquired Phebe. “And then I could help you work 
it, and we should see each other every hour of the day.” 

“Dear Phebe,” answered Sam, kissing away a tear, “let us 
not make this happy hour unhappy by talking about my depar- 
ture. Of one thing be assured: I will make short cruises ; I will 
try to visit you every six months ; and you must let me take Old 
Harry with me—for the words which your mother has taught 
him to pronounce will keep reminding me of home.” 

“Yes, you may take Old Harry,” said Phebe. “ But now let 
us <~2ve away from this spot. We have been sitting too long on 
this fatal, lightning-blasted pine-tree where Dick once brought 
bad luck upon us. I am superstitious. Let us go!” So saying, 
they rose and proceeded towards Phebe’s home. 

During this interesting interview between Sam Bowline and 
Phebe another couple might have been observed conversing to- 
gether about a quarter of a mile away. These two were Dick 
and Rachel. But first let us tell how fhey had met this morning. 
Rachel, we know, had been Dick’s favorite as a child. But now, 
when she was just budding into womanhood, her beauty sur- 
passed even his most extravagant dreams. She was not bronzed 
by the sun like Phebe—her cheek resembled a peach; her eyes 
were blue as the summer sky, and her golden hair was like the 
hair of the mermaids whom Dick used to tell of in his romantic 
tales. But Rachel had never appeared so bewitching to Dick as 
she did to-day, when he arrived from Marblehead after an ab- 
sence of several months and discovered her swimming just with- 
in the outer breaker. Carried away by admiration, he waded in 
the water up to his waist. But he could not reach her, while 
Rachel shook the spray off her tresses and laughed merrily at 
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him. “Come ashore! come ashore!” cried the enchanted youth, 
Whereupon Rachel, taking pity on him, and looking never so 
graceful in her chaste, home-made bathing-robe, went ashore, 
and together they walked in the direction of a clump of cedars, 

“T am glad to see you back,” spoke Rachel. “And I am 
overjoyed to see you,” answered Dick, feasting his strange eyes 
upon her ; they seemed to have grown wilder and more piercing 
during his absence. 

“ Did Sam Bowline come with you?” inquired Rachel. “Yes; 
look at him yonder, sauntering towards the house hand-in-hand 
with Phebe.” “ Hand-in-hand, sure enough,” murmured Rachel, 
with a faint smile. Then, after watching them a moment, “ Well, 
what have you both been doing in Marblehead?” “ Building 
two of the prettiest schooners that ever sailed,” answered Dick, 
“ And mine is called the Shark.” 

“ What a name!” exclaimed Rachel. 

“Does it frighten you?” said Dick, with an almost savage 
grin. “ Well, you might have called it the—the—” 

“The Bobolink, I suppose,” interrupted Dick. “No, indeed, 
no land name for my schooner.” Presently he halted and stared 
at Rachel with an expression which puzzled her; his lips were 
firmly compressed ; he seemed wrought upon by some violent 
emotion. And when, to her astonishment, he seized her by both 
wrists, although his grasp was powerful, she felt him trembling. 
“O Dick! what is the matter?” said Rachel. “Would you like 
to become a queen?” he answered—‘a queen with obedient 
subjects under you and plenty of gold and diamonds?” 

“ Heavens! Dick, what do you mean?” “I mean that I can 
make you a queen, if you will,” pursued Dick, still holding fast to 
her wrists. “ And I shall bea king.” 

“Dick, Dick, are you sober? Are you mad?” exclaimed 
Rachel, who was tempted to scream for help—Sam and Phebe 
were still within hearing. ‘“ Mad? Not in the least. But you 
must know that I have met lately many rovers of the sea; and I 
have heard them say that far off in the Pacific Ocean are many 
beautiful islands, where the sky is ever blue and where the in- 
habitants are a simple, innocent race, living on cocoanuts and 
bread-fruit. Now, suppose I sailed with a bold and jovial crew 
to one of those islands and proclaimed myself monarch, would 
you accompany me and be my queen?” 

“ What a strange idea!” ejaculated Rachel. “But it is just 
what I might have expected. You were always fond of telling 
us impossible stories.” 
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“ But it need not be impossible,” went.on Dick. “I vow to 
do my part. I will conquer one of those islands. But you must 
sail with me to my dominion and be my queen.” 

“What! Leave dear mother, who is growing old and infirm ? 
Go and dwell on the other side of the globe?” 

“ My love, my burning love, would make up for all your loss,” 
said Dick in passionate accents. “Oh!I cannot leave my mo- 
ther,” said Rachel; “and, Dick, if you truly love me, I beg you 
to free my wrists, let me go home.” “ Well, then, go!” cried 
Dick, flinging her away. “Go! But I—I will make you my 
queen whether you will or no.” 

“ Why, my daughter, you look pale. What ails you?” said 
the widow when a few minutes later Rachel made her appear- 
ance. “ You were so long absent that I began to fear something 
had happened. I wish you would not go a-swimming all by 
yourself.” 

For once in her life Rachel refused to tell her mother what 
troubled her. Nor would she tell Phebe, who presently drew 
near, with Sam Bowline’s arm twined around her waist, and look- 
ing as radiant as the June sky. 

“You must not be downcast to-day,” spoke Phebe; “for a 
little while ago I promised this dear fellow to be his wife, and I 
want you to rejoice with us.” “You have done wisely,” an- 
swered Rachel. “Here, Sam, let me shake your hand.” __ 

After this kindly greeting Sam asked where Dick was: “He 
and I journeyed together.from Marblehead. I told him this 
morning that I was going to propose to Phebe. He wished me 
luck, then disappeared. Where can he be?” “ Have you seen 
him, Rachel?” inquired Mrs. Scudder. 

“Il have just left Dick by the clump of cedars between the 
beach and the fallen pine-tree,” replied Rachel. “But now let 
me go to my room; I must dress.” With this Rachel withdrew. 
But when she had made her toilet, instead of rejoining the 
others, she knelt by her bedside and prayed for Dick—Dick, 
whose pet she had always been—Dick, who had been her child- 
lover. Now here he was a full-grown man, much handsomer 
than Sam Bowline, with an eye whose passion pierced her 
through. But, alas! he seemed bent on a hare brained scheme. 
How would it end? What might be Dick’s fate? “May the 
gracious Lord protect him!” said Rachel. “He asks me to sail 
with him thousands of miles away—to leave Cape Ann, and 
mother, and Phebe. O Dick! I love you, I love you, but I can- 


not grant you this boon. No, no, I cannot.” 
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In the meanwhile Sam Bowline had gone in quest of his 
friend. But no voice had answered to his repeated calls, and he 
returned in half an hour without having found him. 

“Something has surely happened between my sister and 
Dick,” spoke Phebe in an undertone to her betrothed. “ Rachel 
will not quit her room. And did you notice how flurried she 
looked when she came back from her bath?” 

“Well, Dick intends to put to sea in a few days,” answered 
Sam. “I guess he came here purposely to ask Rachel to marry 
him before he sailed, for I know he adores her. Now, if she has 
refused him he has doubtless returned to Marblehead and may 
weigh anchor before to-morrow.” 

“Will his cruises be short, like yours?” said Phebe. 

“T think not. He speaks of sailing round the world.” 

“Well, you were always a better fellow than Dick,” pursued 
Phebe, smiling fondly on her lover; “and now I—I detest him, 
for I am sure it is he who persuaded you to follow the sea.” 

“Be not too severe on Dick,” said Sam. “ With all his odd 
notions, his roving temperament, his love of adventure, he hasa 
golden heart.” 

Phebe shook her head, then made Sam promise that he would 
bring Old Harry home once or twice a year. “I will keep my 
promise,” said Sam; “and before many years I will give up the 
sea and settle down on a farm.” 

“Yes, yes, on this dear old farm where I was born,” said 
Phebe; then presently, with swelling bosom, she added: “O 
Sam, Sam! how impatiently I shall watch from the highest sand- 
knoll for the first glimpse of the Phebe Scudder on the horizon.” 
“ And I shall never open my chart without turning my eyes on 
Cape Ann,” answered Sam. Here there was a pause. Phebe, 
albeit this was the day of her betrothal, already keenly felt the 
approaching separation. Sam might tarry a few golden weeks 
with her; but these weeks would pass like one day; and then— 

“Well, Sam,” spoke Phebe, after brushing away a tear, “I 
‘want you to make me another promise—a solemn promise.” 
“ What is it?” said Sam. 

“Whenever night comes on take in sail,” said Phebe. “I 
have heard that my dear father always carried too much canvas 
at night. It probably cost him his life. So take in sail at 
night.” 

Within a week the young couple were married. Then, when 
the brief honeymoon was ended, Sam gave Phebe a long, silent, 
lingering embrace and went away. To judge by the tears that 
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were shed on this occasion, Rachel and Mrs. Scudder felt the 
parting even more than Phebe. The latter did not weep nor 
uttera word. Only her pale visage and the way she fell back 
against the wall told of her poignant grief. 

Nor did Sam breathe a syllable either. But when he was out 
of sight he pressed Old Harry again and again to his lips. The 
raven did not seem surprised; it made no attempt to escape. 
Old Harry and Sam had always been good friends. Now that 
both were bidding adieu to Cape Ann, which was never again 
to be their home, they appeared to like each other more than 
ever. 

One moonlight night, not long after Sam Bowline had sailed, 
a large, rakish schooner might have been observed lying-to about 
half a mile from the beach, directly opposite the Widow Scud- 
der’s abode. 

For once in his life the captain of this craft felt nervous, as, 
accompanied by five other men, he rowed towards a narrow cove 
that was sheltered from the breakers by a rocky islet. 

“How will she take it? Will she faint? Will she hiilip 
maledictions upon me? Will she die of fright in my arms?” 
were questions which bold, reckless Dick asked himself a score 
of times as his skiff drew near to the shore. 

In a little while he came to Rachel’s home, and, peeping 
through the west window, which was partly open, he beheld the 
object of his affections seated between her parent and Phebe. 
The old lady had been reading the Bible, but at this moment 
she was listening to something that Rachel was saying. 

“Well, I own that Dick was always a hard boy to manage— 
disobedient and ever so saucy,” observed the latter; “ but. for all 
that he was not really bad. As far back as I can remember he 
was kind to me; his hand was ever ready to lift me on the pil- 
lion; he brought me the earliest wild flowers; and once, when I 
was lost among the sand-hills, he stayed out a whole night till he 
found me. O Phebe! say what you may against Dick, I will 
take his part.” “Humph! I know that he thinks more of you 
than of any other girl on the Cape,” answered Phebe, “and 
what puzzles me is that you did not accept him when he pro- 
posed ; for I am pretty sure that he did propose.” 

“TI refused his offer because I love mother more than I love 
him,” replied Rachel. “He wished me to go far, far, far from 
mother—to where I might never see her again.” At this mo- 
ment the door opened, and lo! the very one of whom they were 
speaking stood before them. He was armed with a cutlass and 
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a pair of pistols, and never had Dick looked so like a dare-deyil 
as now—except for his eyes, which, strange to relate, were mois. 
tened with tears. 

The widow and her daughters quickly rose to their feet. 
“ Dick, Dick, what has happened? What brings you here at this 
hour?” cried Rachel, who recalled with throbbing heart his last, 
ominous words—“I will make you my queen whether you will 
or no.” She had often thought of these words since he uttered 
them.” Had he come now to carry out his threat? “And who 
is that man I see gliding behind you?” she continued. “Who 
ishe? Speak!” 

“ And there is a face gazing in at the window,” said Phebe, 
trembling. “ You surely would not steal my child from me?” 
exclaimed the widow, boldly stepping between Rachel and the 
intruder. “Calm yourself, dame. There is nothing to fear. 
The wicked spirit has left me,” answered Dick—“it has left me, 
thank the Lord, and not for all the world would I rob you of 
dear Rachel. Moreover, for her sake I here solemnly vow never 
to shed a drop of human blood; and in the end I will make her 
the richest woman in the colony.” At these words, to their sur- 
prise, Dick fell on his knees and kissed Rachel’s feet. Then, ris- 
ing up, “ Blessed angel!” he continued, “if any being could have 
persuaded me to live ashore that being would have been your- 
self.. But an impulse which I[ cannot resist drives me from Cape 
Ann. Farewell! farewell!’ Here he turned and rushed out of 
the house. 

“T verily believe that Dick is possessed by Satan. The Lord 
be praised, he is gone!” said Phebe. “ Alas! alas!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Scudder, shaking her head, “his pistols and cutlass are 
things of evilomen. I hope my fears may not come true.” Pre- 
sently, without speaking a word, Rachel went to the door and 
listened. All was still save the roar of the ocean. “He is gone 
—gone. Shall I ever see him again?” she murmured. Then, 
before her mother could prevent her, she hastened out into the 
night and sped with winged feet towards the beach. 

“Is that you, my beloved?” exclaimed Dick, turning round 
when he heard her footsteps. 

Rachel made no response, but paused and bowed her head; 
for there were strange men present. Dick bade his companions 
continue their way to the boat. Then, taking Rachel by the 
wrists, as he had done once before—but now it was a gentle, lov- 
ing grasp—‘ Dear girl,” he said, “you are my good angel. If 

you would only come with me my whole life might be changed. 
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I shall be on the wide sea like a lost bark without you.” “Oh! 

I cannot leave my mother,” answered Rachel. “But for 
mother I might go with you.” “True, true,” said Dick; “and 
she has been like a mother to me. It was an evil spirit which 
prompted me to take you from her. But not all the train-bands 
in the colony could make you safer than you are here at this 
moment—here with Dick, who loves you with his whole heart 
and soul, who would die for you.” 

“] know you would not harm me,” said Rachel, looking con- 
fidingly at him; while the moon, which peeped from behind a 
cloud, revealed plainly enough what her fond heart was whis- 
pering. “And, Dick, I could not bear to think that I might 
never see you again. It is why I have followed you.” “ Well, 
if some day I returned with plenty of gold—some day, perhaps 
years hence—would you then sail away to my dominion and be 
my queen?” inquired Dick earnestly. 

“T would marry you if you came back penniless,” answered 
Rachel. “ But we must live here, on dear Cape Ann.” 

“TImpossible!”” murmured Dick in a voice too low to be 
heard. 

He now gazed on her a moment in silence. It was a solemn 
moment; then, flinging his arms about her neck, he gave Ra- 
chel one passionate embrace and disappeared. 

A few minutes later his skiff was gliding swiftly towards the 
schooner. 

The young woman lingered where she stood, listening to the 
sound of the oars; nor was it until Phebe had called her a dozen 
times that she answered. 

“ May the Lord bring him back to me!” sobbed Rachel, as 
she bowed her head on her sister’s shoulder; and Phebe in- 
wardly repeated ‘the words—for she was thinking of Sam Bow- 
line—“ May the Lord bring him back to me!” 
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“Goodness gracious! How it did blow last night!” said 
Mrs. Scudder one October morning—the first October after 
Dick and Sam's departure. 

“I did not sleep very soundly,” answered Phebe. “ Nor I,” 
said Rachel. 

“T had a dream,” went on Phebe, “in which I saw Sam's 
schooner off Cape Hatteras. She was scudding under bare poles, 
and—would you believe it ?—in spite of the hurricane, Old Harry 
was perched on top of the mainmast.” 

“ Well, I saw the Shark with her jib and mainsail blown to 
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ribbons,” said Rachel. “Dick was lashed to the wheel. The 
big waves were sweeping the deck. He called to me, and just 
then I awoke.” 

“T remember the time when I had exactly such dreams,” ob. 
served the widow. “They used to come during the equinoctial 
storm. And one night in a vision I saw your dear father’s 
schooner foundering. Sure enough, he never came home; and | 
solemnly believe that the Almighty, in his goodness, did vouch. 
safe to his poor wife one last glimpse of him before the ocean 
swallowed him up.” 

“I pray the Lord that that horrid pirate whom we heard 
about last week may not catch my Sam!” said Phebe. 

“They say the pirate’s vessel can outsail anything that floats,” 
remarked Mrs. Scudder. “ Well, he'll not capture the Shark,” 
said Rachel. 

“The Shark! Ugh! don’t breathe that name,” said Phebe, 
“It is just the name one might expect Dick to give his schoon- 
er.” 

“You are always picking at poor Dick. Pray be more chari- 
table,” said Rachel, a little nettled. 

“ Well, the last time Dick was here he certainly looked like a 
desperado, and I am very glad that you did not marry him,” con- 
tinued Phebe. 

“Hush! hush! Do not wax hot over Dick,” interposed the 
widow. Rachel made no reply to her sister's speech. She 
merely bowed her head on the table, and if a tear fell to the 
floor it fell unseen. 

But if this night had been tempestuous the day which fol- 
lowed was calm and beautiful. And the day was made more 
beautiful still by the return of Sam Bowline, who entered with- 
out rapping on the door. 

“T was expecting you ere long, but hardly so soon as this; 
you are truer than your word,” cried the joyous Phebe, as he 
clasped her to his heart. “ Alas! I can be with you, my darling 
wife, only a few days,” answered Sam. “For you must know 
that a terrible buccaneer has suddenly appeared 6n the Spanish 
main. The villain is creating great havoc among the shipping, 
and I have been commissioned by some merchants of Boston— 
who know how nimble my schooner is—to go in pursuit of him. 
They have armed me with four twelve-pounders; and should I 
get within range of the pirate, let him beware!” 

“ Quite a compliment to the good qualities of my namesake,” 
said Phebe, smiling. 
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“ Well, I can barely outsail Kidd on a wind. Going free, I 
think he may have the smarter craft,” continued Sam. 

“You have seen him, then?” said Rachel. “ Yes, once when 
[ was steering for Charleston with a cargo of pineapples; and if 
a fog had not hidden me from view Sam Bowline might not have 
been here to-day.” 

“What dreadful creatures pirates are!” exclaimed Phebe. 
Then, dropping her voice to a whisper and glancing at Rachel, - 
she added: “ May it be possible that this new sea-robber is—is 
Dick?” : 

“Oh! I understand—you need not whisper. You willsay any- 
thing against Dick. But I love him!” broke out Rachel. With 
this the latter withdrew to her chamber to mourn unseen; for 
down deep in her heart Rachel had some misgiving about her 


lover. “And yet,” she murmured, “Dick solemnly promised 
never to stain his hands with blood. No, no, this Kidd cannot 
be my Dick.” 


“ Phebe, you should not hurt poor Rachel’s feelings as you 
do,” spoke Mrs. Scudder. “ Although she is your sister, she 
may get to hate you; and then think of me living with two 
daughters who are enemies!” 

“Well, mother, I cannot help disliking Dick,” answered 
Phebe ; “ and I wish that I could set Rachel against him, for Dick 
isa bad egg. Hard as you begged him to live ashore and mind 
the farm, he ungratefully refused ; and, what is more, but for him 
my dear Sam would have remained on his father’s farm, and my 
heart would not have been torn with anxiety every time the wind 
howls and the sea rises.” “ Well, dear Phebe,” interposed Sam 
Bowline, patting her gently on the cheek, “your mother is 
right: let us not accuse Dick without better proof. The pirate’s 
vessel is indeed very like the Shark ; but for all that it may not 
be the Shark.” 

As Sam had said, he was able to tarry only a brief space with 
his young spouse; in less than a week he was again bounding 
over the billows, steering south in quest of the much-dreaded 
Kidd. 

Long and lonesome was the winter which followed, and it 
was made all the more lonesome by the coldness which sprang 
up befWeen Rachel and Phebe. They were still fond of sitting 
in the big chimney as when they were children; but now they 
sat apart instead of sidé by side. They seldom exchanged a 
word, and heavy grew their mother’s heart at this estrangement 
between them. 
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Only one incident occurred to break the monotony of this 
. dreary winter. Towards the middle of February Mrs. Scudder 
and her daughters went to a corn-husking. They were gone 
several days, and on their return home imagine their surprise to 
find a bagful of Spanish doubloons concealed under Rachel’s bed. 
How did it get there? 

During the same month the merchants of Boston were great. 
ly alarmed by the appearance of Kidd off the coast of Massachu- 
setts. 

When the long-wished-for spring arrived Phebe contidently 
expected another visit from her husband. But, alas! spring and 
summer passed away, likewise another autumn and another win. 
ter, and still Sam Bowline returned not. But now and again 
came news from Marblehead, telling how the Phebe Scudder was 
ever in close pursuit of the buccaneer ; and this cheered Phebe’s 
heart a little, for it proved that Sam was alive and doing his 
duty. 

“Why does he not come, not for my sake only, but for the 
sake of his baby boy?” sighed the pining Phebe when a whole 
eighteen months had elapsed without her laying eyes on Sam 
Bowline. 

Quite as often, too, but in a low tone to herself, Rachel would 
mourn for her absent lover. “I cannot believe that Dick is the 
pirate whom every skipper is cursing,” she would say inwardly ; 
and whenever Rachel heard a word breathed against him she 
boldly took his part. But this cost Rachel the good-will of more 
than one gossipy dame; for the story of the bag of gold had got 
abroad, and there was a skipper’s wife who openly asserted that 
Rachel knew more about Kidd than she cared to reveal. 

“ Well, depend on it, Phebe, Sam will come home when least 
expected, perhaps in the middle of the night,” spoke Mrs. Scud- 
der as she was trimming her lamp one evening. Hardly were 
the words uttered when in he strode—at least so Phebe fondly 
hoped and believed ; for, as once before, the door swung swiftly 
open without any warning tap. Yes, in came a man; but, alas! 
it was not.Sam Bowline. 

“ My Dick! my Dick!” cried Rachel, flying to meet the ap- 
parition. 

“You know me, then? I am not so changed?” answered the 
pirate, taking Rachel’s cheeks between his palms and giving her 
lips a vigorous kiss. 

“Oh! how I have waited and prayed for you,” continued 
Rachel as he fondled her ; “ and now at last here you are. But 
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I see blood on your brow, dear boy. What has happened?” 
“ Nothing, nothing ; only a scratch,” replied Dick. Then, while 
Rachel turned pale, “ You must know,” he added, “that I am 
hotly pursued ; but I could not resist coming to see you even 
at the risk of my head.” 

“ Well, dear Dick, let me lave the blood off your forehead and 
put a bandage on the wound,” said Rachel tenderly ; “ for I see 
that it is something more than a scratch.” 

In this good work Phebe assisted her ; for Phebe’s heart melt- 
ed at the sight of her old-time playmate in this woful condi- 
tion. While the young women and their mother were thus oc- 
cupied Dick gave them a hurried account of how he had been 
wounded in a fray with the officers of the law. “It was only an 
hour ago,” he said; “and they are now on my track. But I 
could not resist stopping here—I really could not.” “Dear boy!” 
answered Rachel in faltering accents, “ great as my joy is, per- 
haps it had been wiser if you had not paused in your flight.” 

“Oh! they’ll never get me in their clutches,” continued Dick; 
“for you must know that I am Kidd the pirate, and Kidd is not 
afraid of five to one. Why, look, I carry four pistols in my belt, 
and a dirk and a cutlass.” 

“Mercy on me! Dick, Dick, what have you come to?” 
ejaculated Mrs. Scudder, clasping her hands. Dick grinned, then 
went on: “ Many a sack of silver and gold have I buried in the 
sand along the coast, and one bag I hid under your bed, dear 
Rachel. Did you find it?” “To be sure I did,” answered 
Rachel. “But, my beloved, how came you by all this money? 
By plundering honest, peaceful merchantmen? O Dick, for 
shame! for shame!” 

“Well, not one drop of blood have I shed—not one drop,” 
continued Dick, who felt keenly Rachel’s words. “Thank God 
for saying that!” pursued the latter. “ At least you are nota 
murderer. But,I repeat, for shame! for shame! Oh! I implore 
you to abandon your wicked life. Do! do! Come and dwell 
again on dear old Cape Ann.” 

“Too late,” spoke Dick. “A high price has been set on my 
head and— But hark! Here they are. Well, I'll die, but they 
shall never take me prisoner.” 

“Who are here? What mean you? The officers?” cried 
Rachel excitedly. 

While she was trembling the door turned on its" hinges, and 
lo! Sam Bowline entered. What a meeting! How strange! 
how touching! Here beneath the very roof where they had so 
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often played in childhood! “Oh! this is terrible,” exclaimeg 
Sam, while his wife rushed into his arms. “Phebe! Phebe! 
do not hold me; I must do my duty. Surrender, surrender. 
Dick.” So saying, he drew a pistol. Dick drew one also and 
levelled it. For a moment the young men stood eyeing each 
other. 

“T hear footsteps outside. They are surrounding the house, 
Flee, Dick, flee!” cried Rachel. ‘“ Don't fire, don’t fire!” pleaded 
Mrs. Scudder. Both Dick and Sam were loath to pull the trig- 
ger. Suddenly, while they were hesitating what to do, Rachel 
stretched out her arms, and before they could prevent her she 
had snatched away their pistols. 

“Quick! out of the window like a bird,” she said to Dick 
in a hurried whisper ; and almost at the same instant she dis. 
charged both weapons in the air. Then, while the room was 
black with smoke, and her mother and sister were screaming, 
Rachel grasped Sam Bowline tightly round the neck, and, 
making believe that she mistook him for Dick, she hugged the 
poor fellow so hard that he was well-nigh choked. 

In the meanwhile three or four armed men ran into the 
house. But Kidd had been'too nimble for them. Out through 
the west window he had leaped, shivering the glass into a thou. 
sand pieces; and when presently the smoke cleared away they 
discovered poor Phebe lying in a swoon at Sam’s feet, who, with 
his neck squeezed as in a vise, could do nothing but gasp for 
breath. 

It is needless to say that this discovery of Kidd under the 
widow’s roof was soon noised about and afforded the choicest 
bit of gossip that the township had ever known. Mrs. Scud- 
der’s best friends now shook their heads, and even Solomon 
Barebones, the ruling elder, looked askance at poor Rachel. 
Had*Sam Bowline been ashore he would certainly have de- 
fended the widow, and Rachel would not have had so many 
taunts flung at her. But the Phebe Scudder had once more sailed 
in pursuit of the Shark, and Sam was far, far away. 

One evening, a twelvemonth after the pirate’s narrow escape, 
Phebe and Rachel were watching a little boy toddling across the 
floor. “If his father were only here to see him!” sighed Phebe. 
“ Well, it is hard to be a sailor’s wife,” said Rachel. ‘“ When the 
birds leave us in the autumn we know that they will return in 
spring-time? but when a sailor will come home from sea only 
the Almighty can tell.” “Alas! too true,” murmured Phebe, a 
tear rolling down her cheek. “Will my Sam ever come home 
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again?” Nor was Rachel’s heart less anxious than her sister’s, 
and more than once the horrible fear came over her that Dick 
and Sam might have met in mid-ocean and fought and gone to 
the bottom together. 

The sisters were now without a mother; the good Mrs. 
Scudder was dead, and a common grief had brought Rachel and 
Phebe’s hearts together anew. Indeed, to judge by the kisses 
which they were showering on little Sam this evening, it was 
difficult to say who loved him the more, his mother or his aunt. 

“Come in,” spoke Phebe, when presently she heard the door 
shake. “Did anybody knock? I guess it was only the wind,” 
said Rachel. 

“Oh! if it were my husband,” thought Phebe. While her 
heart was fluttering, in somebody came and into somebody’s 
embrace her sister flew. “Dick! Dick! Dick!” was all that 
Rachel could utter; and for more than a minute Dick could only 
murmur, “ Rachei! Rachel!” 

“O strange, vagabond being that you are! tell me, have you 
come back to stay?” said Rachel as soon as her emotion had 
subsided a little. “ Have you come to live contentedly on Cape 
Ann, or are you still a hateful pirate? Are the officers of the law 
still on your track ?”’ 

“Well, my love,” answered Dick, “I dare not tarry long 
ashore. But now listen, for I have something wonderful to 
relate, and something which will greatly interest Phebe.” “ In- 
deed!” ejaculated the latter, drawing nearer and placing her 
hand on his shoulder. “Is it about my Sam? Oh! pray go on— 
speak !”” 

“You must know,” continued Dick, “that after I had given 
my pursuers the slip here a year ago I steered for the Indian 
Ocean. The Phebe Scudder kept ever in my wake. But,although 
I had resolved to be no longer a buccaneer, I durst not surren- 
der. Well, on and on I sailed, with Sam almost within gunshot. 
If my guns had been heavier I should have stopped to fight ; but 
I had only-nine-pounders and was short of powder. 

“At length a violent tempest arose and the Shark came very 
near foundering ; indeed, she would have gone to the bottom, 
only that she was built in Marblehead. 

“ Well, a couple of months after this hurricane I spied a wreck 
in the distance. I made for it, and, lo! found that it was the 
Phebe Scudder. Both masts were gone, the rudder too; the 
waves were washing over her deck, and not a soul was on board, 
except Old Harry, the raven, who sat on the stump of the main- 
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mast. He was exceedingly thin and so exhausted that I had to 
force food down his throat.” 

Here Dick was interrupted a moment by a loud wail from 
Phebe. 

“ Well, the sight of Old Harry touched my heart; it brought 
so vividly before me this hallowed spot that I made up my mind 
to return and take my chances of the gibbet. Ay, return | 
would, in order to give my Rachel one more kiss, even if it cost 
my life. Accordingly, I altered my course and steered for the 
North Atlantic, the raven in the meanwhile never uttering q 
croak. 

“ But one day, after I had crossed the equator, he startled me 
by saying thrice, ‘ Latitude 11 south, longitude 100 west.’ Ay, 
thrice he pronounced these words; but I was so taken aback 
that perhaps my ears deceived me. I listened attentively, in 
hopes that he might speak again; but since then he has kept per- 
fectly mute.” 

“What can Old Harry have meant?” said Rachel. “Well, 
I will tell you what I think has happened,” continued Dick, 
“Sam Bowline, finding his vessel dismantled by the hurricane, 
has taken to his small boat and sought refuge on some island in 
the Pacific Ocean. There he has repeated to Old Harry over 
and over again the latitude and longitude of the island, until by 
and by the bird has been able to pronounce the words. Then 
away Old Harry has flown to bring the message to Cape Ann. 
There was little likelihood of his reaching here; but it was 
Sam’s only chance of a rescue. But the raven’s wings must 
have given out, for he is a pretty old bird, and, finding himself 
hovering nigh the abandoned Phebe Scudder, he alighted on the 
mainmast stump, and would soon have died there had I not dis- 
covered him.” 

“Can this be possible? What a singular providence!” ex- 
claimed Phebe, a gleam of joy lighting up her countenance. 

“Well, I have given you my notion of what has occurred,” 
went on Dick, “and I would wager a hundred to one that I am 
correct.” “Then, I beseech you, make haste and bring relief to 
my dear Sam,” said Phebe. 

“ Precisely what I mean to do,” answered Dick. “ And I will 
go with you,” added Phebe. 

“ Just what I was about to propose,” said Dick. “ You shall 
not leave me behind,” spoke Rachel. 

“Good! good!” exclaimed Dick. “And as I dare not live 
again in this part of the globe, let us all make a new home in 
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a far-off island, in a lovely land where there is everlasting sun- 
shine, where you, Phebe, will find your lost husband, and 
where I shall find my queen.” Here Dick glanced at Rachel, 
who smiled and said, “ Amen.” 

Late as the hour was, the young women began forthwith to 
prepare for their departure. Before midnight they had filled 
Dick’s skiff with many articles which would prove useful during 
the voyage ; and then Dick rowed them to his schooner, which 
lay half a mile outside the breakers. Down in the cabin they 
found Old Harry, now quite gray, and who seemed to recognize 
them; for he lifted his drooping head and hopped toward Phebe. 

“Latitude 11 south, longitude 100 west,” he spoke while she 
was bending over him. But he spoke only once, and there was 
something weird in his tone. Phebe fancied that she heard what 
Old Harry had uttered repeated by a voice in the air, and she 
glanced at Rachel, whose countenance likewise wore an expres- 
sion ofawe. Then, turning her eyes again on the raven, she dis- 
covered that he was dead. 


Happily for the success of Dick’s enterprise, a heavy fog en- 
veloped the Cape for the space of three days, so that nobody per- 
ceived the Shark at anchor. By the end of this time the sisters 
were quite ready to depart. Ay, Rachel had even contrived to 
get wedded to Dick, thanks to a disguise which he assumed. 

Nevertheless, the ruling elder, who performed the ceremony, 
had a faint suspicion that all was not right; and in less than an 
hour after the Shark had spread her sails to the breeze, the aban- 
doned home was visited by a curious throng, who shook their 
heads and wondered very much what had become of Phebe and 
Rachel. 

The long voyage to the Pacific was safely accomplished ; and, 
just as Dick had surmised, Sam Bowline was found dwelling on 
an enchanting isle, where the balmy air, the birds, and the flowers 
might have made a scene from the Garden of Eden. 

Sam never returned to his native land, nor did Phebe, Dick, 
or Rachel. But a generation later, when the American war of 
independence broke out, Commodore Paul Jones had no braver 
lieutenants under him than two young men who called themselves 
Americans, but who hailed from the far South Sea. One of these 
was the son of Phebe, the other of Rachel. 

What became of Kidd the pirate did always remain a mystery. 
It was said by some that he died on the gibbet. He vanished, at 
all events, as suddenly as he had appeared. 
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NATIONAL UNITY.* 


I. 


You are attacking the national unity! This is one of the re. 
proaches most frequently addressed to the Catholics, and, to my 
mind, the one that wounds the deepest. I wish to examine here 
the soundness of this accusation. I wish, without personalities, 
without bitterness, to inquire how our unity was founded, de. 
veloped, and, after traversing inevitable periods of crisis, perpet- 
uated. History has been called the wise counsellor of princes; 
she must become also the wise counsellor of nations, and we may 
invoke her to-day to shed her light on this grave subject. 

“We are born,” says Bossuet, “all of us, with a power- 
ful inclination to do that which is pleasing to us.” He might 
have added: To do what pleases ourselves is not enough to con- 
tent us; we want also to impose our pleasure on our neighbor, 
and when we are the stronger we like to subject even the very 
thought of the weaker to ourown. Most nations include con- 
querors and conquered, and unity is then formed by the encroach- 
ments of the conqueror. The conquered disappears, or at least is 
effaced, before the conqueror, and that continues so long as lasts 
the empire of force; but often that which had been bent to the 
earth rises again, what was deemed dead revives, and the history 
of the world records as many reprisals as defeats. Not to over- 
strain victory is the best way of using it, and the surest guaran- 
tee of its duration. In the long run nations have understood, and 
statesmen, worthy of the name, have endeavored to impress upon 
power, the wisdom of reserve and moderation. When they have 
succeeded in this they have been crowned with the respect of 
posterity ; and it is one of the characteristics of our civilization 
that we have from period to period better and better understood, 
better and better practised, the conditions of modern unity by 
advancing, stage by stage, from national unity by constraint to 
national unity in liberty. 

_ France has been, in this as in so much else, a great initiator. 
The Very Christian kingdom founded by a conversion, enlight- 
ened by apostles, governed and made illustrious by bishops, 


* This article is a translation by Mrs, J. L, O’Sullivan of a recent pamphlet by the Count de 
Falloux, of the French Academy, De ? Unité Nationale, 
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found in Christianity at the outset the inspiration of her pro- 
gress. Charlemagne and St. Louis were her legislators and her 
heroes. Down to the sixteenth century the national unity was 
one with the Catholic unity. 


[M. de Falloux then devotes the rest of this first section, which we 
shall here summarize, to a rapid review of the course of French history 
from the point of view of his work. That unity, at once national and 
Catholic, strove to defend itself against the Huguenots—that is to say, as 
an unity of coercion—the consequences of which long devastated France 
by civil war, in which both parties invoked the aid of foreign nations: the 
Huguenots that of England and Germany, the League that of Spain and 
Italy. The unquestionable rightful heir to the throne had to fight and 
negotiate his way to it for five years, during which the unity of the nation 
was seriously imperilled and France threatened with dismemberment. 
Henry IV., the hero-statesman, saved the country through the unity of 
peace and of liberty guaranteed by the Edict of Nantes, which even the 
great statesman-priest Richelieu had the wisdom to maintain. It was not 
till the sun of Louis XIV. approached its setting that he was persuaded to 
revert to the false policy of unity in coercion, and for a hundred years 
France suffered from the depletion of her population, industry, and skill 
through the effects of the revocation of that great edict of pacification. 
Louis XVI. took the first steps in the direction of the restoration of liberty 
to the Protestants; but first the mistakes of the Constituante in its deal- 
ings with the clergy, and then the mad fury of the Convention, which 
swung round to the opposite extreme of force against liberty, again put in 
peril the national unity by arousing the insurrection of La Vendée. As 
two hundred years before blood had freely flowed for religion, in ‘93 it 
flowed for the overthrow of all religion, and the horrors of the Terror 
threw into the shade those of the sixteenth century. The parts were re- 
versed; but the character of tyranny is not changed bya change of its 
flag. A great statesman as well as soldier then came on the scene, and by 
the Concordat and the Civil Code the First Consul drew order out of the 
revolutionary chaos, and reconstituted the unity and the moral life of 
France on the granite foundation of liberty of religion. Napoleon perish- 
ed, self-destroyed by his own infidelity to his own earlier wisdom; but the 
work has survived the architect. After the Empire the Restoration and 
Louis Philippe inaugurated political liberty, and developed after having 
compromised it; but the sentiment of unity by liberty has remained, 
strengthened by the very trials it has passed through. “No more inequality 
of tights, no more subordination of all to some, and the national unity is 
now more secure beyond attack than ever before. 

M. de Falloux also illustrates his argument by the case of England, who 
found herself morally compelled, after three centuries of religious tyranny 
on her part and of martyrdom on the part of Ireland, to establish a real 
national unity in liberty by conceding Catholic Emancipation to O’Connell, 
“the tribune who became the liberator because he-embodied in himself all 
the moderation with all the energy of the Christian.” 

In France the question of public education did not come to the front at 
the epochs of the Restoration and of 1830. The state monopoly under the 
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régime of the University subsisted. Freedom of instruction had been in- 
serted in the charter of 1830 without much attention to it; but the claims 
of the fathers of families began to be put forward and to seriously occupy 
the public mind. Afterthe republican revolution of 1848 M. Thiers reached 
the highest point of his career of statesmanship in the law of liberty of 
1850, in regard to which M. de Falloux concludes his first section as fol. 
lows :] 


It has worked for twenty-nine years; what complaint has it 
aroused among competent judges? What conflict has arisen be. 
tween the University and the clergy, whether in Paris or in the 
provinces, whether in the Superior Council of Public Instruction 
or in the Departmental Councils? All the reverse: the bonds of 
reciprocal esteem and confidence have drawn together closer from 
day to day, and the two rivals have never rendered each other 
better justice than when they have come to a closer view of each 
other engaged ina common work. And it is this which, in the 
midst of an entire peace of minds and consciences, you come 
to attack abruptly, violently, insultingly! What! The national 
unity has for three centuries become consolidated through 
liberty ; it has had but its momentary disturbances through des- 
potism ; and you—you, the republic of tranquillization and hope 
in the future—you repudiate the traditions of liberty to recom- 
mence the ill-starred work of despotism! What! The sixteenth 
century could allow Sully and the Pére Cotton to live together 
in good harmony, and the nineteenth cannot endure side by side, 
under the same sky, rationalism and faith! Malesherbes was 
ahead of his time, and you would bid ours to retrograde! The 
First Consul signed the treaty of peace of the French Republic 
with Pius VII., and you cannot get along with Leo XIII.! The 
Duke of Wellington clasped hands with O’Connell, and you can- 
not leave yours in that of M. Thiers! M. Guizot felt honored in 
receiving the Pére Lacordaire into the Academy, and you, at 
two steps from La Roquette and Arcueil—you can persecute to 
extremity ail that bears a religious name or habit! 


II. 


So be it, say our most moderate adversaries. From the 
schoolmaster point of view the laws of 1850 and of 1875 give 
no cause for recrimination—we are forced to confess it; but Ca- 
tholics are wanting both in patriotism and liberalism; we cannot, 
therefore, tolerate their intrusion into education. 

Catholics wanting in patriotism! This accusation is surely 
not a serious one, and, if necessary, even you yourselves would 
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repel it. Our old France, the eldest daughter of the church, has 
from age to age been aggrandized or defended by the blood and 
the sword of the most fervent Christians. The marshals of the 
empire did not find the conscripts of the Vendée inferior to their 
other recruits. In our late disasters who surpassed the Pontifical 
Zouaves Charette, Bouillé, Cazenove, and their friends? Who 
has not admired the sexagenarian devotion of the Marquis of 
Coriolis and the Marquis of Coislin? And Lamoriciére!—if 
God had spared him to us, who does not see him, with the roar 
of a lion, bounding to the frontier, at all risks, at any price, to re- 
join his old companions-in-arms? And the Sisters of Charity in 
the ambulances! And the heroic litter-bearers of Brother Phi- 
lippe!* You have seen all that; you have been eloquently re- 
minded of it. It is useless to repeat it. No, that is not your 
difficulty. s 

Your dread is lest political education should be given by 
others than yourselves; your fear is not that a brave and charita- 
ble generation should be brought up before your eyes—that is not 
your anxiety; but you fear a generation hesitating or hostile to 
that bundle of ideas which you wrongfully call the conquests of 
the Revolution; a generation which caresses another ideal than 
the Convention, and does not, like yourselves, worship exclusively 
all that, whether true or false, good or bad, bears the revolution- 
ary stamp. 

Yes, differences of opinion exist among the French people; 
grave problems are proposed. But do not deceive yourselves; 
this matter concerns men, and not children. Whether in lay or 
priestly hands, schools cannot affect it. You believe that in tak- 
ing possession of childhood you obtain possession of the nation.t 
This is a capital error. The generation brought up under the 
educational monopoly—is it, then, of one mind? Does M. Taine 
understand the Revolution as M. Mignet does? Do M. Henri 
Martin and Michelet paint it in the same colors that M. Lauren- 
tie or M. Poujoulat do? There would be but one means of satis- 
fying you: to suppress not the schools but history and the his- 
torians. Is this your desire? Can you stifle this incessant tra- 
vail, this perpetual parturition of the human mind, this inexhaus- 
tible activity of the tribune, of literature, of the bar, of the press— 
that terrible whirling machinery which seizes us all, whatever we 
may be or whatever was our origin? 


*See the speeches made at the private meetings in Paris by Messrs. De Mun, Chesnelong, 
Depeyre, and Baragnon, 
+See M. Jules Favre's article in the République Frangaise of October 14, 1879. 
VOL, XXXIII,—22 
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Yes, that is the nightmare of all absolute rulers ; yes, there is 
the danger; but there is also the merit and the honor of all liber. 
ties. Pupils of the normal school, pupils of Catholic universities, 
make up your minds all alike to deal with it as itis. Fora long 
time to come, Christians and free-thinkers, you will encounter 
each other in a confused mé/ée. Under penalty of being the 
renegades of your time, enter into the combat resolutely, some 
with confidence in liberty, others with confidence in truth. 

Have I any idea of denying or depreciating the fundamental 
interest of all society, education? God forbid! 

The education of youth is a moral interest of the highest 
order, but it is in no sense a political arena or a means of domina- 
tion. 

This thesis is not a temporary expedient to escape a difficul. 
ty; I have no intention of lowering the importance of my cause 
to make it excite less umbrage. What I now venture to affirm 
I have steadily affirmed from the beginning. I have sustained it 
against my friends themselves. 

It is no secret that twenty-five years ago public dissensions 
arose, not in the midst of the episcopate, who in large majority 
remained outside of these sad disputes, but in the Catholic press. 
This is no moment to revive these recollections. They have an 
unfortunate side; they might, perhaps, have a useful one; in any 
case it is my desire to avoid them now. I shall, therefore, recall 
one page of 1856 only to attach to my opinion its anterior date, 
and consequently its character of sincerity. To those Catholics 
who wished, contrary to the advice of Bossuet, “not to lead men 
to good, but to drag them to it,” and who seemed to believe with 
the République Francaise that to obtain possession of education was 
to obtain possession of the nation, I dared to say: 


“No, we cannot checkmate society by the school, the man by-the child, 
and it would be useless to place them face to face in a sort of permanent duel. 
Though by dint of care and sacrifice some thousands of chosen youths were 
sheltered from the pervading corruption of the age, they could not, with- 
out a miracle, accomplish the reform of their country. And could we even 
be sure of these reformers themselves? When these young recluses, so 
laboriously preserved in their youth, should attain the age and liberty of 
manhood, how would they preserve themselves if all they meet in life 
should combine to cast discredit on the principles of their education? 
Will they not be affected by the fear of seeing themselves shut out from the 
public service, from promotion, and from cordial relations of comradeship? 
Will the parents themselves be more exempt from this weakness than the 
children? It is, therefore, not enough for the safety of a nation that the 
education of its better families should be irreproachable from the religious 
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point of view, but in all that is lawful education should be in harmony with 
the social position that awaits the youth when he passes into manhood. 
Let him never have to blush for his teachers, or to attribute to them his 
inferiority in the magistracy, the army, or any other career. To bring up 
young men in the nineteenth century as if they were to step from the 
threshold of their school into the society of Gregory VII. or St. Louis 
would be as childish as if the young officers of Saint-Cyr were exercised in 
the management of the battering-ram and catapult, while the use of gun- 
powder was concealed from them.” * 


I therefore appeal boldly to the experience of all. Education 
is the great, the indispensable initiation to moral life, but it leaves 
untouched the final preference and choice of political opinions. 
Charles de Montalembert, Henri Lacordaire, Augustin Cochin, 
were pupils of the University ; many republicans now conspi- 
cuous have been educated by the Jesuits. M. de Morny and I 
followed the course of the same /ycée in Paris, and I did not per- 
ceive on the 2d of December that we had embraced the same 
party. Republicans and royalists begin to quarrel even at 
school, and young Cavaignac rose frpm the bench of an imperial 
lycée to refuse a prize tainted with Bonapartism. 

Political opinions are drawn from two springs: first of all, in 
the family ; would you, then, suppress family life? In the spec- 
tacle which society presents us on our entry into life can you 
suppress the young man’s first impressions and the conclusions 
he drawsfrom them? Montesquieu, + whocared but little for the 
effect of religious education on the soul, went still further and 
said: “ Nowadays we receive three different or opposite educa- 
tions: that of our parents, that of our tutors, that of the world. 
What we are told in the last overthrows all the ideas of the two 
former.” 

If all life were regulated by the school how could we explain 
the striking contrast existing between two centuries in which 
education belonged exclusively to the religious corporations? 
In the seventeenth century everything is firmly Christian; in 
the eighteenth all becomes impious, and yet it is the Oratorians 
and the Jesuits who successively educate the generation of the 
great reign and the generation of the Encyclopzdia with Vol- 
taire at its head. The two phenomena are explained in the same 
manner: by the different aspect, the different morality of the two 
societies. At the dawn of the seventeenth century St. Francis 
de Sales and St. Vincent de Paul frequented the court with Car- 
dinal de Bérulle and M. Olier. Shortly afterwards, under Louis 


* Le Parti Catholique: Ce qu'il a été, ce qu'il est devenu, p, 92. 
t Esprit des Lois, 1, iv. chap. iv. 
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XIV., a young man coming from college saw greatness every. 
where; he looked from Bossuet to Fénelon, from Pascal to 
Malebranche, from Condé to Catinat; he heard the fine remark 
of the Duke of Burgundy repeated by Saint-Simon: “ Kings are 
made for the nations, and not the nations for kings.” This was 
the time when Vauban, claiming justice from Louvois, held this 
proud language to him: “ Examine boldly and severely; away 
with all tenderness! for I dare to assure you, on the strength of 
a very exact probity and a sincere fidelity, that I fear neither the 
king, nor you, nor the whole human race together!” * 

The stage itselfthe stage of “ Polyeucte” and “ Saint-Genest,” 
of the “ Misanthrope ” and “ Athalie ’"—was a great school. All 
was not irreproachable at this period—far from it; but at least 
when youth had had its irregularities an austere old age and ad. 
mirable death raised expiation to a height corresponding. with the 
scandal. 

What a contrast in the eighteenth century! Instruction is 
still in the same hands, but, except instruction, everything is about 
to change. 

The Abbé Dubois occupies the chair of Fénelon ; luxury in 
velvet and impiety under the straight collar display themselves 
on every side; too often military reverses proclaim the inca- 
pacity of those in command, and the groans of public misery 
accuse the faults of the government. The theatre, in unison, 
accelerates the social decay. Amid the applause of the pit Vol- 
taire gives to Jocaste this transparent allusion : 


“Our priests are not what a vain people believe them” ; + 


and, anticipating the Revolution, he exclaims: 


“Tam the son of Brutus, and my heart 
Bears liberty engraven with the hate of kings.” } 


Aristocracy was not more spared than royalty: it was the eve 
of the “ Mariage de Figaro.” 

One grand voice, however, still echoed in the pulpit where 
Massillon was saying to a nine-year-old king : 


“Sire, you whom the hand of God, protecting this kingdom, has with- 
drawn from the ruins and wreck of the royal house to place you over our 
heads; you whom he has kindled as a precious spark in the very midst of 
the gloomy darkness of death in which he had just extinguished all your 


* History of Louvois. By M. Camille Rousset, of the French Academy. 
+ ‘“‘Edipe,” act iv. scene i, 
} “ Brutus,” act ii, scene ii, 
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august race, and in which you were on the point of being yourself extin- 
guished—you are, you and your great men, established for the destruction 
as well as for the salvation of many. Never forget those last moments 
when your august great-grandfather, holding you in his arms, bathing you 
with his fatherly tears, joyfully yielded up his life because his eyes beheld 
the miraculous child whom God still reserved to be the saving of the 
nation and the glory of Israel!” 


To this royal child the orator courageously presented the pic- 
ture he had under his eyes: high places occupied by corrupt 
men; authority, established to maintain the order and purity of 
law, justified in its severity by the excesses which violated them ; 
the stars which should guide us in the right path changed into 
ignes fatut which lead us astray ; licentiousness set free even from 
the constraint of the preservation of appearances ; moderation in 
vice become almost as ridiculous as virtue.* Alas! it was Louis 
XV. whom Massillon thus addressed; the picture he drew was 
that of France during sixty years—a great warning for those 
who desire to mingle superstition with fidelity, to those who 
think they can emancipate themselves from human wisdom and 
leave all to Providence. Louis XVI. was born and reigned too 
late. Who would sustain nowadays that any school instruction, 
however irreproachable it might have been, would have been able 
to roll back the torrent and hold indignation in check ? 

We must repeat it, then, the education of the child will ever 
remain the first interest and the most imperious duty of the 
family ; but for that to prepare or to oppose the republic, to pre- 
pare or to oppose the monarchy, is not the question. The lan- 
guage of Cicero and that of Demosthenes, Greek history and 
Roman, rhetoric and philosophy, this classical programme the 
same as that of Rollin, the religious corporations, the University— 
all this is designed to form just, enlightened, and, if possible, ele- 
vated minds. The aim of education is to form with care an up- 
rightness and purity of heart not less necessary to the republic 
than to the monarchy ; instruction and education have one sole and 
identical mission: to neutralize the bad leaven which is every- 
where fermenting, to conquer the enemy which is born and 
grows with each one of us—original sin. Even when government 
puts forth all its strength to combat it, it is not always sure of 
victory ; but if government puts itself in union with original sin 
and becomes its accomplice, then all equilibrium between good 
and evil is broken, the very germ of virtue is crushed, and social 
dissolution is imminent. Ah! have but one fear in the matter of 


* Petit Caréme of Massillon : Sermon sur les Exemples des Grands. 
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religious education—that, however solid, however deep this edy. 
cation may be made, it may be found powerless against the seduc. 
tion, the ambition, and the pride of life. You consider the Jesuits 
not liberal enough. That may be so. Well, lead them back 
more gently to liberalism, and do not take pleasure in justifying 
their complaints or their mistrust. You fear that Catholics do 
not love the republic enough? Force them to admire it! Re- 
new the seventeenth century in your own style, offer noble ex- 
amples and fine models to the generations who are about to pass 
from the school-room into the world, and you will not lack adhe. 
sions from all quarters. Few persons will refuse to render to 
the republic * that which is the republic’s when the republic 
shall be willing to render to God that which is God’s. If, on the 
contrary, you persist in a different path, if you exact submission 
without gaining conviction, and impose esteem without deserving 
it, you have gone astray, and those who wish the most harm to 
the republic will never do it so much injury as the exclusive re. 
publicans in striving to show that the republic can and will live 
by the help of persecution only. 


III. 


Persecution! Do not count upon it, answer those who en- 
deavor to moderate the movement. We have not lost our 
memory, and we will not do you this service: we will not perse- 
cute. 

Yes, you will persecute. Those who wish for it will carry 
the day over those who do not wish for it. That is as sure as 
fate. ’ 

You will persecute because you are impelled by passion ; and 
passion has its logic as well as reason has; sometimes even more 
of it. You will persecute because that is written in your own 
history, because it is the inevitable destiny of party men, who 
when risen to power still continue party men. M. de Serre, 
minister of the Restoration, said in the tribune of the. Palais-Bour- 
bon: 


“The triumph of a party fatal to the country would not be long before 
it proved equally so to the party itself. Weare all Frenchmen. There is, 
there can be, no exclusion, no disinheritance for any one. You begin by 
exclusion ; you end by banishment.” t 


* See the speech of the Duke of Fitz James to an agricultural committee, Gazette de France, 
September 28, 1879. 
+ Le Comte de Serre, by M. Charles de Lacombe, Correspondant of September 10, 1879. 
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Why should you not persecute? Only consider your own 
past. The Jesuits were banished from France, and even from the 
greater part of Europe; papal assent was given to their leaving, 
and the Revolution began before a church free from all ultramon- 
tane alloy. Did that disarm your fathers? Not the least in the 
world. In 1790 they dreamed of the civil constitution of the 
clergy; in 1793 they dreamed no longer—they had reached a Su- 
preme Being and the guillotine. In 1828 they obtained from King 
Charles X. what they had obtained sixty years before from Cle- 
ment XIV. None the less did the revolution of 1830 break ‘out 
two years later, and every effort of popular hate, every calumny, 
every caricature was directed against the clergy. The churches 
of St. Germain l’Auxerrois and Notre Dame de Paris were plun- 
dered, and M. de Quélen, notoriously Gallican, as were nearly all 
the clergy of the Restoration, died in a cell which for ten years 
had served him as an episcopal palace. 

Thus, putting aside the threats and sinister confessions with 
which so many newspapers are filled, we may boldly predict that 
you will not long stop short at clericalism or ultramontanism. 
These are convenient words which may mean whatever may 
be required, and every Catholic, when it suits you, will be justly 
convicted of being either clerical or ultramontane. Men of intel- 
ligence and knowledge, as are so many of you, are not ignorant 
of that; they know perfectly what they want, what they aim at, 
and the immolatiqn of a few poor monks or nuns will not console 
them for finding themselves to-morrow, even as yesterday, ever 
in presence of the church in her unity, her hierarchy, her disci- 
pline, her teaching, and her works. 

What you are beginning to-day is a war without quarter; a 
war which has already lasted eighteen hundred years; an old at- 
tempt, ever sterile even when it triumphs, but ever renewed even 
when it fails, which we must neither dread nor despise over- 
much, but to which in any case we must give its true name. 
Either you will pause while there is yet time or you will make 
your prefects play again the part of the younger Pliny, who tor- 
tured two women in order to discover the alleged superstitions of 
the Christians and denounce them to Trajan. Do not exclaim 
against this approximation; it is but too well justified by the dis- 
tance so rapidly travelled since the opening of the campaign. 

As for your terror of ultramontanism, is it really sincere? 
You know perfectly well that ultramontanism does not date from 
yesterday, and that Pius IX. did not invent it. You know per- 
fectly well that the religious orders are an integral part of the 
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church, and that we cannot logically admit one and repulse 
others. Do you make Protestantism submit to a similar dissec. 
tion? Do you strike the Lutherans for the advantage of the Cal. 
vinists? Do you favor the pietists at the expense of the Quakers? 
Every founder of a religious order has professed the love of Jesus 
Christ and submission to his vicar, inseparably ; St. Benedict, 
St. Bruno, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Dominic on this point had 
no other doctrine than St. Ignatius Loyola or St. Alphonsus 
Liguori. Ultramontanism is only a phantom; it is so confessed 
among yourselves in moments of justice or forgetfulness. Be. 
sides, are you, then, more Gallican than ultramontane? Which of 
you, affecting the most profound respect for the Gallican Church, 
would adopt its Credo and recite its Confiteor? Listen to this 
extract from Bossuet—one among a thousand similar: “ God has 
placed a work in the midst of us which, having no other origin 
nor support than himself, fills all times and all places, and bears 
over the whole earth the character of his authority with the im- 
pression of his hand—it is Jesus Christ and his church. He has 
placed in this church the only authority capable of humbling 
pride and exalting simplicity, and which, equally adapted to the 
learned and the ignorant, impresses each with the same respect ; it 
is against this authority that libertines revolt with an air of con- 
tempt.”* Will you sign this page? You willingly borrow from 
the Jansenists their accusations against the Jesuits, but which of 
you would kneel at the feet of M. Singlier or M. de Saint-Cyran, 
who would shut himself up at Port Royal des Champs with the 
great Arnaud, or translate the Fathers of the Desert with M. 
d’Andilly? You like to boast of some of the severities of the old 
parliaments, but you would espouse neither their royalism, their 
jurisprudence, nor their penalties. All these appeals to the 
past are but stratagems of war, and not professions of faith. One 
is induced, therefore, to remind you of the advice of a man of 
genius, who was also supremely a man of good sense: 


“Quand sur une personne on prétend se régler, 
C’est par les beaux cdtés qu'il lui faut ressembler, 
Et ce n’est pas du tout la prendre pour modeéle, 
Ma sceur, que de tousser ou de cracher comme elle.” f 


Will you listen to Moligre? No. We borrow from the old 


* Funeral oration of Anne of Gonzaga. 
+ When for our model we another take, 

His nobler aspects we our own should make ; 

“Tis not enough, when from him we would shine, 

To copy him in taking snuff or wine. 
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regimes their iniquities, their violences, their weaknesses, their 
faults, and their mistakes, without troubling ourselves with the 
principles, the virtues, or the repentances of those we bring on 
the scene. We choose what is of use to us; we cast away what 
condemns us; we build up a false statement out of true particu- 
lars; we bring forward the great periods and their famous names 
to transform them into false witnesses ; we enlist them, in their 
own despite, in a work which would have horrified them could 
they have foreseen it. And what does all this miserable work 
hide? There must surely be a design corresponding to the dis- 
turbance thrown into all hearts and consciences. It is not con- 
ceivable that all this clamor was raised, all these arbitrary acts 
done, simply in consequence of the trifling: grounds of complaint 
so lately brought to the tribune. What! has Christianity tri- 
umphed over the pagan world and planted the cross on the tomb 
of the Czesars; has it destroyed the old bondage and endowed 
the new world with chastity and charity ; has it from the extreme 
East to the uttermost West introduced civilization, converted 
and instructed barbarians, built schools and universities side by 
side with monasteries; has it drawn out of them the men of 
learning, the statesmen, and the saints who have ennobled the 
modern world; has it been the first to profess and to practise 
equality in seating humble priests on the steps of all the thrones, 
and placing the triple crown on the heads of shepherds and 
beggars; has it created the great monarchies and the great 
republics of the middle ages, recovered and saved the trea- 
sures of antique poetry and philosophy ; has it carried letters 
and art to their most sublime expression, given in its councils 
the model of the highest and broadest deliberations ; in a word, 
has it founded or regenerated everything about us for the last 
eighteen centuries for it to be treated as though it had not 
been? Is all this to be put in check, and even in peril, because a 
casuist too fascinated with his art gave himself up to childish 
subtleties? Are all these grandeurs, all these benefits to be de- 
nied, rejected, and despised, that an unknown theologian may be 
scourged,* that the cow or the goat of an imaginary shepherd 
may be avenged? No, no; you would not wish to be taken at 
your own word; you would not wish to be believed so mean 
in your ingratitude! No, you lay claim to more honor and 
greater baseness. Neither the sacrifice of the casuists nor 
the sacrifice of the Jesuits will satisfy you; it is the old war 
against Christ which is recommencing. . No doubt some of you 
* Chamber of Deputies, sessions of July 5 and 7, 1879. 
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would like to begin this war by a surprise; but your army is too 
numerous not to be seen from afar, and too noisy not to be heard 
on the march. It is not ultramontanism alone that you attack, 
it is not even Catholicism alone ; what you would destroy is all 
Christianity itself. 

Do not cry out against this. Rather accept frankly the part 
you seek to play, together with German free-thinkers and athe. 
ists of every land, in the great campaign which is opening against 
the church. 

An observer * of rare insight said to us : “I cannot forget a con- 
fession wrung from one of the most powerful intelligences I have 
ever met—from a man who, born a Protestant, had become a pan- 
theist, and dried up in-the service of this system all the treasures 
of a rich and fruitful imagination. This man, as so often hap. 
pens, rejected or distorted everything in the Christian system, 
but he hated only Catholicity, one of whose glories is ever to 
receive the homage of hatred when that of love is-wanting. In 
the midst of a long discussion, in which all the prejudices of his 
former error had reappeared under the later layer of pantheism, 
I stopped him to ask him if he seriously admitted, supposing 
the Catholic form had not existed in the world, that, after 
eighteen hundred years of struggle, anything of Christianity 
would have remained beyond a system of morality, like the Porch 
or Stoicism. After some moments of silence, which gave to the 
face of my interlocutor an expression I can still see, he replied: 
‘No, Christianity would not have survived as a religion; it would 
only have held its place as a system of moral philosophy.’” 

To destroy Catholicity and reduce Christianity to a state of 
purely speculative theory—that is the bottom of their thought; 
this thought is the only one that can explain all we see. 

But let them reflect well upon it! Some demolitions that ap- 
pear seductive at a distance involve more ruin than we had at 
first imagined. Sometimes weare glad that we have caused more 
fright than harm; stop there, then. We often may escape a great 
conflagration in extinguishing a household fire, Believe others 
beside myself ; despise not this precaution. 

The powerful are ever prone to shake off all yokes, and espe- 
cially the yoke of God; many have undertaken it, but not one 
has obtained full content—Philippe le Bel not more than Frede- 
rick Barbarossa, the Hussites not more than the Albigenses. 
And that does not result from what you willingly call the bar- 
barism of the middle ages, for our modern times do not bear a 
* Professor Raupach. 
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different testimony. You certainly will scarcely claim to be 
stronger than your predecessors of the Convention, nor abler 
than Napoleon I.; you will not have more contempt of others 
than those great despisers of law, nor more confidence in your- 
selves than this grand favorite of fortune. Manuel, Attorney- 
General of the Commune of Paris, proposed to write on the front 
of the Church of the Carmelites, after the massacre of the priests: 
“ HERE LIE THE LATE CLERGY OF FRANCE”; and the inscription 
was not yet engraven on the marble before the Terrorists were 
already cutting each other's throats. 

On the 16th of June, 1811, the emperor used the following lan- 
guage to the Corps Législatif : 

“The peace concluded with the empire of Austria has since 
been cemented by the happy alliance I have contracted; the 
birth of the king of Rome has crowned all my wishes and secured 
the future of my people. 

“ The affairs of religion have been too often mingled with, and 
sacrificed to, the interests of a third-class state. If half of Europe 
has separated itself from the Church of Rome we may attribute 
it especially to the contradiction which has never ceased to exist 
between the truths and principles of religion which are for the 
whole universe, and those claims and interests which concern only 
a very small corner of Italy. JZ have put an.end to these scandals 
for ever; (have reunited Rome to the empire; I have granted 
palaces to the popes in Paris and Rome. If they have the in- 
terests of religion at heart they will desire often to reside at the 
centre of the affairs of Christendom. 

“It was thus that St. Peter preferred Rome even to a resi- 
dence in the Holy Land. 

“Holland has been reunited to the empire, of which she is but 
an offshoot. Without her the empire would be incomplete.” 

Is it possible to carry further the blind and proud arrogance 


‘of presumption, the ignorance of all things human and divine? 


Scarcely had four years elapsed when Pius VII. was restored to 
Rome by entire Europe, while Napoleon was slowly dying in 
St. Helena under the charge of a jailer. 

This is a formidable subject of meditation; here is another, 
less grand and imposing, but even for that very reason more ap- 
plicable to each one of us. 

In an article on the memoirs of Etienne Delécluse, editor of 
the Débats,* M. Sainte-Beuve introduces us into the atelier of 
David at the time of the Directory ; it was the reign of full moral 
* Sainte-Beuve, Nouveaux Lundis, vol. iii. pp. 95, 96. 
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anarchy, when they were in open insurrection against God. “A 
student introduced the name of Jesus Christ into a grotesque 
story ; one of his comrades, Maurice, head of the sect of the Pen. 
seurs, imperiously ordered him to be silent. 

“ ¢ Fine invention, truly,’ said he, going on in the meantime with 
his painting, ‘to take Jesus Christ as the subject for jesting, 
Have none of all of you, then, everread the Gospel? The Gospel 
is finer than Homer or than Ossian! Jesus Christ in the midst 
of a cornfield against a background of blue sky; Jesus Christ 
saying, Let little children come unto me—can you find grander, 
more sublime subjects for a picture than those? Fool!’ added he 
in a tone of friendly superiority, ‘buy the Gospel, and read it 
before you talk about Jesus Christ.’ 

“When Maurice ceased speaking there was rather a long in. 
terval of silence, in which each one looked at the other to see how 
the thing was to be taken. Good Morier, an elder student, who 
had been a soldier, settled the difficulty. ‘That was well said, 
Maurice,’ said he in a firm voice, and scarcely had he uttered the 
words when all the students shouted repeatedly: ‘ Vive Mau- 
vices’” : 

M. Sainte-Beuve continues in his own name: “ Here was a re- 
flection in epitome of the moral crisis through which society was 
struggling: Parmy’s Guerre des Dieux, which triumphs in the 
beginning, is repulsed and beats a retreat; the Génie du Chris- 
tianisme draws near, it is in the air!” 

You will see all this when you least expect it. You may ban- 
ish Christianity from its temples and from our codes, but when it 
is in the air how can you reach it? Beware! Deliberately to 
wound and irritate the most deeply-rooted and independent sen- 
timent of the human heart is to take a very serious matter upon 
yourselves: Let us put aside for a moment all appeal to Provi- 
dence and divine promises, and only take up the question from a 
political point of view. For a large number of serious and de- 
cided republicans the republic is, as it were, in the process of 
acclimatization; for a large number of resigned conservatives the 
republic reigns in France, as the sultan does in Constantinople, 
from the impossibility of agreeing on a substitute. This is, 
then, the time for prudence, not for great adventures. Can you 
wrest from a people its religion without stirring it down to its 
very deepest depths? Believe it not! Do not flatter yourselves 
that you can. It would be to misunderstand not France alone; it 
would be to misunderstand the human heart in its most universal 
instinct. Despair and joy, discouragement and hope, all bring 
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back man to God, and against man you can never bar that road. 
When you shall have closed the asylums of consolation shall you 
have dried the source of tears? Sooner or later, cruel and blind 
that you are, you will rally against you the innumerable multi- 
tude of those who suffer through their lives and those who love 
after death. And if Christianity did not come back through the 
saddest trials of humanity it would be brought back by poetry 
and the arts. The thirst for the infinite, the homesick longing 
for a better world, which consume the heart of man will never be 
appeased, nor even cheated, by materialism, and the scene of 
David's atelier will perpetually be reproduced. 

These monks and nuns, these children of the cloister, who are 
at the same time children of the people, will always find popu- 
larity returning to them, sometimes by one sympathy, sometimes 
by another. The manliest and healthiest part of the French 
people will never long abandon those benefactors whom the poor 
and the sick do not call in vain, My brother! my sister! 

The war against the gods only triumphs for an hour ; the reign 
of God always returns. 

And even if we must foresee your transient success (alas! we 
are not forbidden. to fear it, since Fénelon warns us that the gift 
of faith may be transferred from one country to another by mys- 
terious decrees), then we should again see those deplorable times 
which wrung from St. Jerome that despairing cry: “ The world 
is crumbling, and we know not how to bow our heads.” 

To what good purpose, moreover, are so many of these ruins? 
For the protection of the republic? But who endangers it, if 
not yourselves? General Cavaignac said to you thirty years ago, . 
and it is not less true at this moment: “If the republic were to 
perish, remember well that we should lay it at the door of your 
exaggeration and your violence.” 

Is not the disorder of parties complete enough? Do you not 
behold thé most conspicuous, the most eminent of your adver- 
saries conspiring for the republic infinitely better than you serve 
it yourselves? Could any government that bears in itself initia- 
tive and real progress desire an accession with less opposition 
or more widely scattered adversaries? If your hand is full of 
benefits why do you not open it? Surely the final word of 
French society is not yet spoken; the final word of a Christian 
society is never spoken. We are ready to second you; we only 
ask something beyond plans which have ten times proved abor- 
tive, hollow, empty declamations, a philosophy without works be- 
Cause it is without devotion, without abnegation, without sacri- 
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fice. If you do not find enough of the Gospel in our laws ang 
manners introduce more of it, but do not begin by suppressing 
the Gospel. Innovate, improve, seriously, really, without my. 
tilating anything, without garroting anybody. If we have 
timid minds among us who would retard progress, stimulate ys 
by emulation ; if we have.prejudices, make us blush for them if 
we have points of injustice, turn them into ingratitudes; but no 
proscription, no calumny, no insults. “ Baptize the wild hero- 
ine,” as Father Ventura suggested to you in the full basilica of 
Rome when speaking of modern democracy. Take this word 
for your programme, and you will not lack auxiliaries. National 
unity can be reconstituted as solid and as indissoluble as ever, 
We may repeat the ancient saying, /ustitia et pax osculate sunt— 
Justice and peace have kissed each other. Justice brings back 
peace ; peace is the reward of justice. But if you remain deaf to 
the authoritative voice of some of your friends, if you remain blind 
to the evidence, if you continue incessantly, perseveringly to 
make the civilized world the target for your attacks, then happy 
the eyes that close and the hearts that cease to beat! It is diffi. 
cult for thé mind to imagine what name will be appropriate for 
this future society. Christian preachers, orators, writers, savants, 
you who have believed, you who have taught, you who have cele. 
brated the eternal truths, you who have ardently sought for the 
natural alliance between religion and liberty—Chateaubriand and 
Lacordaire, Montalembert and Ravignan, Ozanam and Tocque- 
ville, Biot and Cauchy, be covered with shame! You will have 
been (it is daily repeated to you) the corrupters of the nine. 
teenth century. And you, systematic utopians, who would leave 
human nature out of the account; fomenters of atheism, nour- 
ished with idle dreams and hates; emancipators of woman, de- 
stroyers of the family, genealogists of the simian race, you whose 
very name was formerly an insult, be satisfied! You will have 
been the prophets, and your disciples will be the high- priests, of 
an abominable future. 
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THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
IV. 


THE PUBLIC MINISTRY OF JESUS. 


FIRST YEAR, 


TuE whole time of the public ministry of Our, Blessed Lord 
extended from the midwinter of the year of Rome 779-80, A.D. 
26-27, according to M. Fouard’s reckoning, to the April of 783, 
A.D. 30, embracing a period of three years and about three months, 
in which were included four Jewish Passovers. It is naturally 
divided into three parts; the first of one year and three months, 
from the baptism of Jesus to the second Passover, the second and 
third of one year each. 

The baptism of Jesus is supposed to have taken place in Janu- 
ary.* It was followed by a retreat and fast of forty days on a 
neighboring mountain, ending with the Temptation, which we 
must pass over without comment from want of space. From the 
latter part of the autumn or winter until the following spring, z.z., 
until the first Passover, Jesus was employed in selecting and pri- 
vately instructing several of his first disciples, and in making a 
journey to the upper part of Galilee and then back to Jerusalem. 
The one great event of this epoch was the miracle at Cana. By 
looking at a map of Palestine, one will see that Jericho, where 
John was baptizing, is very near Jerusalem, while Capharnaiim, 
Cana and Nazareth are at a very considerable distance north- 
wards. Jesus did not at once commence his public preaching, and, 
as he must have had some particular motive for taking so long a 
journey away from Jerusalem just at the time when his imme- 
diate object was to keep the Feast of the Passover in the Holy 
City and then properly begin the fulfilment of his office, we natu- 
rally look for something in the narrative to explain what this mo- 
tive was. It appears to have been one which was private and per- 
sonal, belonging to the duty which our Lord owed to his blessed 
_ Mother and to his family. In fact, not long after we find that Jesus 


* Unless the climate of Palestine has very much changed, it seems difficult to suppose that 
John cduld have continued to baptize in the Jordan during the winter season. Dr. Sepp, there- 
fore, assigns October as the time of Christ’s baptism. 
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had removed his own home and the residence of Mary and her 
near relatives to Capharnaiim. Jesus wrought some other mira. 
cles at this latter city after the miracle of Cana, and his fame be. 
gan to pervade Galilee, yet his stay was short, and as the cara. 
vans for the feast soon began to form, he undoubtedly accom. 
panied one of them to Jerusalem, going by the route through 
Perea on the eastern side of the Jordan, and not by the nearest 
road through Samaria, on account of the hostility of the Sama. 
ritans. ; 

Only two remarkable incidents of the first Passover are re. 
corded. The first is the expulsion of the men who sold victims 
for the sacrifices and of the money-changers, from the courts of 
the temple. This first act of authority occasioned the first move. 
ments of suspicion and hostility on the part of the Jewish rulers, 
The general sentiment of the people, however, at this time, the 
effect of the teaching and miracles of Jesus, was favorable to him. 
The people believed on him in a certain way, as a prophet and a 
man of wonderful sanctity, yet not so as to merit his confidence 
in the depth and stability of their convictions. 

The second incident is the interview with Nicodemus which 
laid the foundation of his conversion. 

The ensuing eight months were spent in preaching through 
Judea, in that part which lies south of Jerusalem, and in the 
upper part of Idumea. At this time Jesus began to baptize, or- 
dinarily, if not always, deputing this office to his principal dis- 
ciples. It is not absolutely certain and indisputable that the sac- 
rament of baptism was thus early instituted and administered. 
It is nevertheless very probable, and it seems reasonable to sup. 
pose that Jesus himself did with his own hands baptize his own 
blessed Mother and those who were to become his apostles, and 
through the ministry of these latter all such proselytes as were 
found worthy of the sacrament of regeneration. Hebrew, 
Mamre, Youttah and Kerioth, the village from which Judas 
came who was thence called Iscariot, all lie in the line of the 
route which Our Lord would naturally follow in this journey 
through Judea. John, who was still preaching and baptizing, 
gave at this time a new testimony to Jesus before his own disci- 
ples, whose jealousy for their own master had been awakened. 
He had left Jericho and gone further up the Jordan into the ter- 
ritory of Herod Antipas. It was probably near the beginning of 


December of this year that he was arrested by Herod’s order and ' 


imprisoned, it is supposed, in the fortress of Machaeris, until the 
time when he was put to death, one year from the next ensuing 
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Passover. The arrest of the great Precursor of Jesus appears to 
have threatened some impending danger to himself; for he im- 
mediately set out for Galilee through the country of the Sama- 
ritans. At this time, when there were no crowds of persons go- 
ing to Jerusalem for a feast, and when Jesus and his disciples 
were travelling in a contrary direction, there was no great diffi- 
culty to be apprehended in travelling through Samaria, whereas 


- areal danger beset the way through Perea. During this jour- 


ney occurred the interview with the Samaritan woman and the 
stay of two days at Schechem where the people gave to Jesus a 
hospitable reception and listened with readiness to his preaching. 
After leaving Samaria, Our Lord went on toward Nazareth, 
preaching in the synagogues of the villages which lay on his 
way. On his arrival at Nazareth, he preached in their synagogue 
on the Sabbath, where he encountered the first act of open vio- 
lence and the first attempt upon his life, on the part of his own 
townsmen. Escaping in a miraculous manner from the enraged 
crowd who sought to throw him down from a precipitous emi- 
nence in the neighborhood of the village, he went to Cana, where 
he cured the son of a royal officer who was probably attached 
to Herod’s court, and soon after to Capharnaiim which became, 
from this time, the centre of his missionary work in Galilee. 
Simon, Andrew, James and John, the four fishermen of Beth- 
saida who had become disciples of Jesus immediately after the 
Temptation, having gone home alter the return to Galilee, Jesus 
went immediately to seek them and call them to a final abandon- 
ment of their secular calling that they might henceforth devote 
themselves exclusively to his service. Returning in their com- 
pany to Capharnaiim, he began the mission in Galilee on the next 
Sabbath in the principal synagogue. This Sabbath is one of spe- 
cial interest and importance from the fact that it affords us the 
solitary instance of a day in the public ministry of Our Lord which 
is minutely described in all itsincidents from morning until night 
and even to the dawn of the next morning. It was crowded with 
remarkable incidents, and may be taken as a sample of the la- 
borious days of Our Lord’s active life. At the morning service 
Jesus preached to a great crowd of attentive and well-disposed 
hearers. The sermon was interrupted by the cries of a demoniac 
whom Jesus delivered and healed. After leaving the synagogue he 
went to the house of the mother-in-law of Simon Peter and cured 
her of a violent fever. He remained to dine in the same house 
with his disciples, and at sunset the people of the city, who were 


much excited by the two great miracles of that day, surrounded 
VOL, XXXIII—23 
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the house in crowds, bringing all the sick persons of their re. 
spective families to be healed. The whole night was spent in the 
ministry of mercy, and it was towards morning when the last 
group had departed. Jesus then left the city and went to some 
lonely place in the neighborhood for solitude and prayer, where 
he was found early in the day by the disciples and a crowd of 
other persons who had gone in search of him. 

From this time until the ensuing Passover Jesus was constantly 
employed in preaching and working miracles throughout the nume- 
rous cities, villages and small hamlets of Galilee. His fame had 
rapidly spread through all Palestine and Syria. There was yet no 
organized opposition or persecution to impede his mission. He 
was recognized as a teacher. and aclmitted with honor and respect 
into the synagogues. The popular sentiment was in his favor, and 
he had some supporters and even genuine disciples among persons 
of a higher class. Very few particular events of this period are 
recorded in the sacred narrative. One of these few is the miracu- 
lous draught of fishes in Lake Gennesareth. Another is the heal- 
ing of the leper. A third event of more importance occurred af- 
ter the return of Our Lordto Capharnaiim. Every reader of the 
gospels must have noticed how frequently and strictly he charged 
the demons whom he cast out and the subjects of his most extra- 
ordinary miracles not to proclaim his name and power among the 
people. There was a good reason for this, viz., because an excite- 
ment of the people which should lead them to make demonstra- 
tions offensive to the local princes or to the members of the San- 
hedrim would be sure to bring on a persecution of Jesus and his 
disciples. In point of fact, when the Lord returned to Caphar- 
naiim he found the city awaiting his arrival with the greatest emo- 
tion, and emissaries from Jerusalem already concerting with the 
Scribes and Pharisees of Galilee measures of opposition. Since the 
cure of the leper, he had avoided all publicity, kept away from the 
crowd and from villages, and gone back to Capharnaiim by unfre- 
quented roads. It is probable that he never entered Tiberias, the 
capital of Herod; he was in all ways most careful not to awaken 
his jealousy, and he both used himself and enjoined on his disci- 
ples the utmost prudence in checking or evading the first move 
ments of popular excitement in his own favor. He would leave his 
enemies without excuse or pretext for their plots against him. 
Nevertheless, they made the mere fact of his teaching and work- 
ing miracles without any direct sanction from the Sanhedrim, and 
his steadfast disregard of the unwarranted additions which they 
had made to the Law, a pretext for disputing and denying his di- 
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yine mission, and he was obliged to face them openly, and main- 
tain his authority against their declared hostility. 

The miracle of the cure of the paralytic, accompanied by the sol- 
emn declaration of the power of the Son of Man to forgive sins, 
was the event to which we have referred above, which was at 
once a decisive moral triumph of Jesus over the Scribes and Phari- 
sees who were present as spies and hostile observers, and also an 
occasion for a more virulent and declared enmity on: their part for 
the future. 

The calling of Matthew the publican is the last recorded inci- 
dent of this first year, and soon after Jesus went up to Jerusalem 
for the Feast of the Passover. 


SECOND YEAR, 


This second Passover was the last which Jesus was able to 
spend in Jerusalem without exposing himself to certain death. 
It marks, therefore, a crisis and a change in his position toward 
the Jewish rulers. His own opposition to Pharisaism was more 
declared and positive, their hostility more malicious and deadly 
from this epoch. The first striking incident of this Passover re- 
corded is the healing of a paralytic on the Sabbath at the pool of 
Bethesda, who was commanded also to carry his bed away im- 
mediately to his own house, in open despite of the Pharisaical in- 
terpretation of the law of the Sabbath. This was followed by a 
distinct assertion which Jesus made, in face of those who accused 
him of violating the law, of his own divine character and power 
as the lawgiver and the interpreter of his own law. From this 
moment the rulers determined to compass his death, although 
they postponed taking any immediate measures of violence 
through fear of the people. Resolved to act with cunning and 
to devise means of alienating the people from him, they from 
this time forth surrounded him continually with spies and watch- 
ed for a chance of misrepresenting his words and actions, so as to 
make him appear to be a violator of the law and a blasphemer 
against the doctrines of the Mosaic religion. On the next Sab- 
bath after the Feast they surprised his disciples plucking some ears 
of wheat while passing through a field and made this the subject 
of a second accusation of violating the law of the Sabbath, when 
Jesus condemned and refuted their narrow and pitiable rigorism, 
and laid down the true doctrine concerning the object and true 
spirit of this law. Jesus had already begun his journey back to 
Galilee when this incident occurred, and in a synagogue of one 
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of the towns on the road, he again wrought a miracle on the 
Sabbath, healing by a word, without any external act or move. 
ment which could be considered as a work done in violation of 
the Pharisaical prescriptions, a man who had a withered hand; 
thus baffling, though by no means subduing the malice of his 
enemies, who immediately consulted together “ what they should 
do to Jesus.” 

The Galileans were far less imbued with Pharisaical supersti- 
tion than the Jews of Jerusalem and Judea, and they were as yet 
completely under the influence of the charm of the teaching of 
Jesus and the reverence and gratitude awakened by his number- 
less and beneficent miracles. Besides, the Sanhedrim had but 
little power in Herod’s dominions and could effect nothing with- 
out his permission and ‘sanction. It was necessary, therefore, 
that they should lay aside their habitual contempt for the Hero- 
dians and enter into an alliance with them in the hope of arous. 
ing the suspicion and hostility of Herod against Jesus. Their 
plots were so menacing that the Lord withdrew out of their 
reach to that part of the lake shore which was close by the do- 
main of Philip. There he received, instructed and healed those 
who came to him, until, the storm having blown over for a time, 
he was able to reappear publicly and continue his mission with 
freedom. He was now followed by greater crowds from all Pal- 
estine than ever before. This was the period when he preached 
his wonderful Sermon on the Mount, probably on Kourn Hattin 
between Tiberias and Capharnaiim. On the morning of that day, 
after a whole night spent in prayer, he appointed his Twelve 
Apostles. Returning immediately after to Capharnaiim, he heal- 
ed the servant of the Roman centurion commanding there, and 
made his first pagan converts of this officer and his household. 
The next day he raised to life the son of the widow of Naim, and 
in the evening was the guest of a Pharisee named Simon, where 
occurred the well-known incident of the conversion of St. Mary 
Magdalene, an event which stirred up afresh the hostility of the 
Pharisees. Continuing the mission of the preceding year he 
went again through the towns and villages of Galilee, accompa 
nied by a numerous group of disciples and everywhere followed 
by crowds. A change is, however, manifest from this time in the 
disposition of the people, effected by the continual efforts of the 
emissaries of the Sanhedrim and their new Galilean allies. Their 
plots begin to surround his ministry with impediments, and their 
ambuscades gradually close in around him during the rest of this 
year and the whole of the next, until their fell purpose is at 
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last consummated. Many grievous insults which he received, 
the frequent vindications of himself which he addresses to the 
multitude, and the alarm of his relatives in which even his blessed 
Mother seems to have shared, show that even in Capharnaiim, a 
change of sentiment had begun and made considerable progress. 
The malice of the enemies of Christ had become at this time more 
envenomed and obstinate, so that they began openly to ascribe 
the miracles which they could not deny, and particularly the 
authority which Jesus exercised over the demons, to a secret 
compact with Satan, and accused him of having “an impure 





| spirit.” This blasphemy brought upon them the denunciation 
of an irremissible sin against the Holy Spirit and of eternal 
death. 


It seems to have been partly on account of this change for 
the worse not only in the enemies of Christ but also in the people 
at large, that he now began to veil his doctrine under the form 
of parables. Another reason was that he now began to teach 
those things which related to the constitution of the church, 
which there was a special need of setting forth obscurely in figu- 
rative language, as being specially obnoxious. This new mode 
of teaching by parables, which is one extremely agreeable to the 
Oriental mind, had the effect of increasing the curiosity of the 
multitude to hear him, and they beset his steps in throngs wher- 
ever he went. On one of these evenings he crossed the lake to 
escape the crowd for a time in the solitudes of Perea, and it was 
on this occasion that the incident occurred of the sudden storm 
when he was asleep in the stern of the boat and was awakened 
by his terror-stricken disciples. At Gergesa on the opposite 
shore occurred the incident of the healing of the demoniac and 
the drowning of the herd of swine. Hindered from finding any 
solitude or repose in Perea by the excitement caused by this 
event, the Lord returned on the same day to Capharnaiim where 
the crowd again awaited him. The feast of Matthew where 
Jesus ate with publicans and sinners to the great scandal of the 
Pharisees, the healing of the woman having an issue of blood, 
and the resurrection of the daughter of Jairus the ruler of the 
chief synagogue of Capharnaiim, are all regarded by the author 
as having taken place at this time and in immediate connection 
with cach other. The remainder of this year until the Passover 
was taken up by the third and last mission of Jesus in Galilee, 
and by the mission of the twelve apostles who were sent out two 
by two to preach in the towns and villages. In his instruction 
before their setting out, Jesus foretold the sufferings and persecu- 
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tions which awaited them in their apostolate, and obscurely hinted 
at his own approaching passion and death. 

The murder of John the Baptist after a year’s imprisonment 
made it necessary for Jesus to withdraw with his disciples from 
Herod’s territory. Haunted by remorse and the perpetual 
image of the murdered prophet, the tyrant conceived the suspi- 
cion that Jesus was John risen from the dead, and was seized 
with a morbid curiosity and jealousy respecting him which por- 
tended an interference with his liberty. The apostles having re. 
turned at the close of their mission, the Lord went with them 
to Bethsaida-Julias, in the domain of Philip at the northeastern 
corner of Lake Gennesareth, and withdrew into the desert in the 
vicinity of that city. He was followed by a great crowd of 
people who came around the head of the lake by land and arrived 
before the vessel in which he crossed the.water. They were 
joined by a great number of the inhabitants of neighboring vil- 
lages and of pilgrims on their way to Jerusalem. It was now the 
time when caravans were going to the Holy City to keep the 
Passover. This was the time and place of the feeding of five 
thousand men with a proportionate number of women and 
children with the five loaves and two fishes. The effect of this 
miracle on the people was such, that the symptoms of a sudden 
movement to proclaim Jesus as their expected king showed 
themselves in a marked manner. Probably the disciples were 
carried away by this excitement and disposed to put themselves 
at the head of the movement. Therefore, Jesus gave them a 
peremptory order, which they obeyed with reluctance, to embark 
at once and return to the opposite side of the lake. He was 
obliged to silence their objections by his authority, and when 
they had obeyed his command he withdrew unperceived into the 
recesses of a neighboring mountain, alone. It was night. A 
tempest broke upon the lake, and after three o’clock in the morn- 
ing the disciples were still in the middle of the sea, in great 
danger, and vainly striving to row towards Capharnaiim. It 
seems probable that Jesus had sent them alone into this danger 
in order to punish their want of prompt obedience, and to give 
them a new lesson of his own divine power and their own de- 
pendence. He came to them walking on the water, stilled the 
tempest and brought. them subdued and awed in mind to Ca- 
pharnaiim, which he re-entered, surrounded by a great multitude 
and welcomed by the last applauses which he was to receive 
from that fickle and faithless people. 

The next Sabbath was chosen by Our Lord for a crucial test 
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of the faith of the multitude who had been thus far listening with 
admiration to his preaching and witnessing with wonder and 
pleasure his miracles, and of the faith of his disciples as well. 
In a discourse preached in the chief synagogue of Capharnaiim 
he set forth first the mystery of the Incarnation and then the 
mystery of the Holy Eucharist, in such a way as to manifest the 
spiritual and heavenly nature of his kingdom in contrast with 
the carnal and earthly notions prevalent among the Jews re- 
specting the character and office of the Messiah. The effect was 
a general alienation of their hearts from him, and even of a con- 
? siderable number of his disciples. This was so marked and ob- 

vious that Jesus solemnly demanded of the twelve whether they 
also would abandon him. They all at least tacitly concurred in 
the asseveration of fidelity which Simon Peter made in their 
name. Yet, it is evident that one of their number, Judas, had - 
lost all faith in Christ, probably through the revulsion of a heart 
strongly attached to the goods of this life from the elevated and 
spiritual ideas which were now so clearly and distinctly set be- 
fore nis mind. For, it was on this occasion that Jesus said: “ Be- 
hold I have chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil.” 


THIRD YEAR. 


During this third Paschal season of our Lord’s public life he 
remained at Capharnaiim. He could not go up to the Feast or 
preach in Judea on account of the determinatjon which the Jew- 
ish rulers had taken to put him to death. The Galileans, though 
not hostile, had become alienated, and there was no longer a field 
open to his ministry among them. The return of the caravans 
from Jerusalem brought down emissaries from the Sanhedrim, 
the Pharisees of Galilee and the Herodians were in league with 
them, and an active opposition to Jesus and his teaching recom- 
menced with increased malice. Retreating before this storm, he 
withdrew into the pagan or half-pagan region on the eastern 
side of the Jordan and on the coast of the Mediterranean, where 
he remained from April until September, passing from city to 
city and desert to desert, the little company of wanderers no 
doubt gaining their scanty subsistence by the product of their 
fishing, and finding a lodging where they could. The gospels 
furnish very few details of this period. From Galilee, Jesus 
went first to Tyre and Sidon, then going inland from the Medi- 
terranean coast he passed down through Decapolis to the shore 
of Lake Gennesareth, then up the valley of the Jordan northward 
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from the lake, returning to Capharnaiim at the end of September, 
He did not preach or show himself in public, seeking rather to 
remain unknown and in solitude, chiefly occupied with the in- 
struction and preparation of the apostles for the great work 
which was to devolve upon them after the next Passover. Stil] 
his fame spread abroad through those regions, numbers of the 
people sought him out, and he did not refuse to give them in. 
struction and to work miracles for their solace, as the occasion 
offered. To this period belong the healing of the Canaanitish 
woman’s daughter, of the deaf-and-dumb man, the second multi. 
plication of the loaves and fishes, the healing of a blind man near 
Bethsaida-Julias, and the confession of Peter followed by the 
promise of the primacy, which took place at Czsarea Philippi. 
After this promise, Jesus made the first clear announcement of 
his approaching passion and death, which he had before foretold 
obscurely. During the week following this prediction the Mas- 
ter. descended the valley of the Jordan, crossed in secret the 
hills which lie to the west of Lake Gennesareth, and on the 
eighth day ascended a mountain believed to be Mt. Thabor, 
where occurred the Transfiguration in the presence of three of 
the apostles. This was intended as a solemn testimony from 
Moses and Elijah that the law and the prophets were fulfilled in 
Jesus, and as an encouragement of the three chief leaders among 
the apostles, who were soon to be exposed to such severe trials of 
their constancy. After this he returned to Capharnaiim where 
he was received with cold indifference, the tribute-money ex- 
acted from him and paid with the coin which Peter found in the 
mouth of a fish. Some of his near relatives, even, accosted him 
with murmurs and reproaches manifesting plainly that they did 
not believe in him. The feast of Tabernacles was at hand, but 
he could not go up to it in their company with the usual caravan, 
or in public, and he went to Jerusalem with the apostles, later 
and in secret, through Samaria where he received fresh insults. 
A few days after the beginning of the feast Jesus appeared 
quietly and unexpectedly in the temple and resumed his teaching. 
During this stay in Jerusalem there was much division of senti- 
ment concerning him among the people and there were signs of a 
popular reaction in his favor, which only alarmed the rulers more 
and increased their desire to arrest and put him to death. Once 
there was a sudden and riotous movement made to stone him to 
death, and several times attempts were made for his arrest by of- 
ficers of the law. These efforts were all baffled, and Jesus con- 
tinued for several days preaching and working miracles. The 
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principal incidents recorded are the case of the woman taken in 
adultery and the healing of the man born blind who was excom- 
municated from the synagogue. 

The feast being over, Jesus returned to Galilee and sent 
from there seventy-two of his most trusted disciples into that part 
ofthe territory of Herod Antipas which was situated on the east- 
ern side of the Jordan. He himself soon after bade farewell to 
ungrateful Galilee, leaving behind him that sad prediction of woe 
which was so terribly executed thirty years later by the Roman 
armies. Going back into Judea he came unexpectedly to the 
house of Lazarus at Bethany, where Martha cumbered herself 
with much serving and Mary chose the best part of sitting at the 
feet of Jesus to hear his heavenly doctrine. The seventy-two whom 
Jesus had sent to prepare the way for him in Perea had already 
returned after a short and successful mission, and thither Jesus 
now went in person to evangelize that portion of the people, who 
received him well and were at this time, and afterwards under the 
apostles, converted to the faith of Christ in great numbers. The 
synagogues were still open to him in Perea and he enjoyed full 
liberty in his ministry, though the Pharisees continued to embar- 
rass him and carry out their system of espionage and artifice with 
a view of finally drawing him within the meshes of their plot for 
his destruction. They were obliged, for the present, to mask their 
designs, and we even find that Jesus was invited to a banquet in 
the house of a Pharisee, where he took occasion to denounce the 
hypocrisy of the Scribes and Pharisees in strong language. Dur- 
ing this time, Jesus is recorded to have cured two blind men, cast 
out a dumb demon, and healed the woman afflicted with a chronic 
curvature. While Jesus was evangelizing Perea news arrived of 
a sedition of Galileans at Jerusalem which Pilate had suppressed by 
massacring all the insurgents during the time of a sacrifice which 
they offered. The Pharisees also endeavored to alarm Jesus with 
a report that Herod was seeking his life, that they might persuade 
him to leave that region. “Go, tell that fox,” was his reply, “ that 
I will cast out demons and heal the sick to-day and to-morrow, 
and that on the third day I shall be consummated.” Nothing could 
hinder him from completing the three years and a half of his min- 
istry, and when the time came he would voluntarily deliver him- 
self up todeath. Choosing his own time, the Lord quitted Her- 
od’s dominions and went leisurely toward Jerusalem,where he kept 
the Feast of the Dedication. Approaching the city he foretold 
its ruin; the attempt was again made during his short sojourn 
there tostone him and toapprehend him, but in vain. Withdraw- 
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ing again into Perea he went as far as Jericho preaching among 
a people who seem to have remained faithful to him to the end, 
Another banquet was offered to him on a Sabbath day by a Phari- 
see, when he healed a dropsical man, confuting at the same time 
the rigorous sabbatical doctrine of the Pharisees. 

From Perea the Lord was recalled to Bethany by the illness 
and: death of Lazarus, and wrought his wonderful miracle of the 
resurrection of his friend in presence of a great number of the 
higher class of Jews as well as of the people from Jerusalem and 
its vicinity. Such was the notoriety and influence of this miracle 
that the chief priests and members of the council held a special 
consultation in which they adopted anew the determination to put 
Jesus to death, and resolved to do so as soon as possible. He 
withdrew into a more distant part of Judea, toa village called 
Ephraim, supposed by Robinson to be the modern village of Et- 
Tayibeh on the borders of Samaria, where he remained for a few 
weeks in retirement, devoting himself to the instruction of his 
apostles. Then, leaving Ephraim, he returned through Samaria 
into Galilee and on the frontier performed one of his last miracles, 
the healing of the ten lepers, and without remaining long in 
Galilee passed the Jordan again into Perea. 

During this journey occurred the incident of the rich young 
man whom Jesus invited to follow him but who went away sor- 
rowful. When, descending the eastern bank of the Jordan, he 
had arrived at the place where the road turns toward Jerusalem 
and crosses the river, his disciples saw with terror that he took 
that route, and although the twelve resolved to follow him it was 
with fear and trembling, and at a distance. Here, for the third 
time (the second was after the Transfiguration), Jesus foretold 
distinctly his passion and death, and his ensuing resurrection. 
Notwithstanding their first reluctance to encounter the dangers 
of the Passover at Jerusalem, and this prediction of the Master, 
they seem to have concluded among themselves that the tri- 
umphant inauguration of a temporal Messianic kingdom was now 
at hand. For it was just now that James and John through their 
mother Salome preferred their ambitious request to be made the 
first in this kingdom. Passing on toward Jericho, Jesus healed 
the blind man Bartimeus, and as he was entering the new city of 
Archelaiis, distant a half hour’s journey from the old city, he saw 
Zacchzeus in the sycamore-tree and called him down to become 
his host for the night. 

On the Friday evening before the Passover week Jesus ar 
rived in Bethany. On the evening of the néxt day, the last Sab- 
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bath before the Passion, occurred the incidents of the banquet in 
Simon’s house, the anointing by Mary Magdalene and the mur- 
muring of Judas, who was about to consummate his faithlessness 
by the betrayal of his Master. The day following was Palm Sun- 
day, the first day of the Holy Week. 

Here we must bring to a close this synopsis, which we have 
been obliged to make a very hasty one, in order to confine our- 
selves to reasonable limits. For the same reason we must omit 
a synopsis of the exposition of the Parables. We have en- 
deavored to give to readers of the Gospels a thread which may 
guide them to a consecutive arrangement of the order of events 
in the public life of our Lord. Taking the Gospel of St. Luke as 
an Itinerary with a map of Palestine, and referring to St. Mat- 
thew and St. John for the parts which St. Luke has not re- 
corded, with the help of this thread which we have put into 
their hands, we think they will find that they will gain a much 
more distinct conception of the history of Christ than they have 
before possessed. 

We conclude with repeating our desire and hope that M. 
Abbé Fouard’s Life of Christ may be speedily and adequately 
translated and published in the English language. 





SERAPION THE ANCHORITE AND THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. 


SERAPION, who had given his cloak and his coat to two beg- 
gars whom he found nearly frozen with cold, met in the evening 
some compassionate people, who gave him shelter; and when 
they asked him who could have so robbed him, Serapion pointed 
to the book of the Gospels and said: “It was this book that did 
it.” But even that book did not long remain in his possession. 
In the neighboring town he sold it for the benefit of a family who 
had fallen into great distress. It was bought by an ecclesiastic, 
who gently rebuked Serapion for parting with such a treasure. 
He answered humbly: “ You will hardly believe it, my father, 
but it seemed to me as if the Gospel was constantly crying out to 
me, ‘Go sell all that thou hast and give it to the poor.’ Now, 
this very book was all that I had, and therefore I sold it.” 
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THE CHILDREN OF LIR. 
PART THE SECOND. 


Wuat time, forth sliding from the Eternal Gates, 
The centuries three on earth had lived and died, 
Thus spake Finola to her snowy mates, 
“No more in this soft haven may we bide: 
The second Woe succeeds—that heavier toil 
On Alba’s waves, the black sea-strait of Moyle.” 


Then wept to her in turn the younger three ; 
“ Alas the sharp rocks and the salt sea-foam ! 
Thou therefore make the lay, ere yet we flee 
From this our exile’s cradle, sweet as home!” 
And thus Finola sang, while, far and near, 
The men of Erin wept that strain to hear: 


“ Farewell, Lough Darvra, with thine isles of bloom! 
Farewell, familiar tribes that grace her shore! 

The penance deepens on us, and the doom : 
Farewell! The voice of man we hear no more 

Till he, the Tailkenn, comes to sound the knell 

Of darkness, and we hear his Christian bell.” 


Thus singing, ’mid their dirge the sentenced soared 
Heaven-high ; then hanging mute on plumes outspread, 
With downcast eye long time that lake explored; 
And lastly with a great cry northward sped: 
Then was it Erin’s sons, listening that cry, 
Decreed: ‘‘the man who slays a swan shall die.” 


Three days against the northern blast on-flying 
To fate obedient and the Will Divine, 
They reached, what time the crimson eve was lying 
On Alba’s isles, and ocean’s utmost line, 
That huge sea-strait whose racing eddies boil 
’Twixt Erin and the cloud-girt headland Moyle.* 


* ‘The term Mae/, Mull (or Moyle, as Moore calls it), does not properly apply to the current 
itself, but to the Mae/, or bald headland by which it runs,.”—Professor Eugene O’Curry. 
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There anguish fell on them: they heard the booming 
Of league-long breakers white, and gazed on waves 
Wreck-strewn, themselves entombed, and all-entombing, 

On-rolled to labyrinths dim of red-roofed caves; . 
And streaming waters broad, as with one will 
In cataracts from gray shelves descending still. 


There, day by day, the sun more early set ; 

And through the hollows of the high-ridged sea 
Which foamed around their rocky cabinet 

The whirlwinds beat them more remorselessly : 
And winter followed soon: and ofttimes storms 
Shrouded for weeks the mountains’ frowning forms. 


In time all ocean omens they had learned ; 
And once, as o’er the darkening deep they roved, 
Finola, who the advancing scourge discerned, 
Addressed them: “ Little brothers, well beloved, 
Though many a storm hath tried us, yet the worst 
Comes up this night against us: ere it burst 


“ Devise we swiftly if, through God’s high Will, 
Billow or blast divides us, each from each, 
Some refuge-house wherein, when winds are still, 
To meet once more—low rock or sandy beach”: 
And answer thus they made: ‘“ One spot alone 
This night can yield us refuge—Carickrone.” 


They spake, and sudden thunder shook the world, 
And blackness wrapped the seas, and lightnings rent ; 
And each from each abroad those swans were hurled 
By drifting water-scud. Outworn and spent, 
At last, that direful tempest over-blown, 
Finola scaled their trysting-rock—alone. 


But when she found no gentle brother near, 
And heard the great storm roaring far away, 
Anguish of anguish pierced her heart, and fear, 
And thus she made her moan and sang her lay: 
“ Death-cold they drift along the far sea-tide : 
Would that as cold I drifted at their side!” 
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Thus as she sang, behold, the sun uprose, 

And smote a swan that on a wave’s smooth crest 
Exhausted lay, like one by pitiless foes 
- Trampled, and looking but to death for rest : 
He also clomb that rock, though weak and worn, | 
With bleeding feet, and pinions tempest-torn. 


Aodh was he! He placed him by her side; 
Above him straight her wing Finola spread: 
Ere long beneath the rock Fiacre she spied ; 
Wounded yet more was he; yet laid his head ) 
"Neath her left wing, her nestling’s wonted place, 
And slept content in that beloved embrace. 


But still Finola mused with many a tear, 
“ Alas for us, of little Conn bereft!” 
Then Conn came floating by, full blithe of cheer, 
For he, secure within a craggy cleft, 
Had slept all night; and now once more his nest 
He found beneath his snowy sister’s breast 





And as they slept she sang: “ Among the flowers 
Of old we played where princes quaffed their wine ; 
But now for flowery fields sea-floods are ours ; 
And now our wine-cup is the bitter brine: 
Yet, brothers, fear no ill; for God will send 
At last his Tailkenn, and our woes find end.” 


And God, Who of least things has tenderest thought, 
Looked down on them benignly from on high, 
And bade that bitter brine to enter not 
Their scars, unhealed as yet, lest they should die; 
And nearer sent their choicest food full oft, 
And clothed their wings anew with plumage soft. 













And ever as the spring advanced, the sea 
Put on a kindlier aspect. Cliffs deep-scarred 
To milder airs gave welcome festively 
Upon their iron breasts and foreheads hard, 
And, while about their feet the ripples played, 
Cast o’er the glaring deep a welcomer shade. 
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And when at last the full midsummer panted 
Upon the austere main, and high-peaked isles, 
And hills that, like some elfin land enchanted, 


Now charmed, now mocked the eye with phantom smiles, 


More far round Alba’s shores the swans made way 
To Islay’s beach, and thence to Colonsay. 


The growths beside their native lake oft noted 
In that sublimer clime no more they missed ; 
Jewels, not flowers, they found where’er they floated, 
Emerald and sapphire, opal, amethyst, 
Far-kenned through watery depths or magic air, 
Or trails of broken rainbows, here and there. 


Likewise round Erin’s coasts they drifted on 
From Rathlin isle to Fanad’s beetling crest, 
And where, in frowning sunset steeped, forth shone 
The “ Bloody Foreland,” gazing t’ward the west ; 
Yet still with duteous hearts to Moyle returned— 
To love their place of penance they had learned. 


Yet once it chanced that, onward as they drifted, 
Where Banna’s current joins that northern sea, 
A princely company with banners lifted 
Rode past on snow-white steeds and sang for glee: 
Instant they knew those horsemen, form and face, 
Their native stock—the famed Tuatha race! 


T’ward them they sped: their sorrows they recounted : 
The warriors could not aid them, and rode by : 


Then higher than of old their anguish mounted ; 

And farther rang through heaven their piteous cry ; 
And when it ceased, this lay Finola sang, 
While all the echoing rocks and caverns rang: 


“ Whilome in purple clad we sat elate : 
The warriors watched us at their nut-brown mead : 
But now we roam the waters desolate, 
And like some dead maid’s funeral-plumes our weed. 
Our food was then fine bread ; our drink was wine: 
This day on sea-plants sour we peak and pine. 
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“ Whilome our four small cots of pearl and gold 
Were ranged at foot of Lir’s high-curtained bed, 
And silken bed-clothes kept us from the cold: 
But now on restless waves our couch is spread ; 
And now our bed-clothes are the white sea-foam - 
And now by night the sea-rock is our home.” 


Not less from them such sorrows swiftly passed 
Since evermore one thought their bosoms filled— 
Their father’s home. In memory’s mirror glassed 
That haunt its quiet o’er their lives distilled: 
And, coast what shore they might, green vale and plain 
Bred whiter flocks, men said—more golden grain, 


The years ran on: the centuries three went by :— 
Finola sang : “ The second Woe is ended!” 
Obedient then once more they soared on high ; 
Next morn on Erin’s western coast descended, 
While sunrise flashed from misty isles far seen, 
Now gold, now flecked with streaks of gem-like green. 


And there for many a winter they abode, 

Harboring in precincts of the setting sun ; 
And mourned by day, yet sang at night their ode 

As though in praise of some great victory won; 
Some conqueror more than man ; some heavenly crown 
Slowly o’er all creation settling down. 


There once—what time a great sun in decline 
Had changed to gold the green back of a wave 

That showered a pasture fair with diamond brine, 
Then sank, anon uprising from its grave, 

Went shouldering onward, higher and more high, 

And hid far lands, and half eclipsed the sky— 


There once a shepherd, Aibhric, high of race, 
Marked them far off, and marking them so loved 
That to the ocean’s marge he rushed apace 


With hands outspread. Shoreward the creatures moved ; 


And when he heard them speak with human tongue 
That love he felt grew tenderer and more strong. 
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Day after day they told that youth their tale: 
Wide-eyed he stood, and inly drank their words; 
And later, harping still in wood and vale, 
He fitted oft their sorrow to his chords; 
And thus to him in part we owe the lore* 
Of all those patient sufferers bare of yore. 


For bard he was; and still the bard-like nature 
Hath reverence, as for virtue, so for woe, 
And ever finds in.trials of the creature 
The great Creator’s purpose here below 
To lift by lowering, and through anguish strange 
To fit for thrones exempt from chance or change. 


There first the four had met that sympathy 
Yearned for so long: and yet, that treasure found, 
So much the more ere long calamity 
Tasked them, thus strengthened ; tasked and closed them 
round, 
And higher far fierce winds and watery shocks 
Dashed them thenceforth upon the pitiless rocks. 


At last from heaven’s dark vault a night there fell 
The worst they yet had known. The high-heaped seas, 
Vanquished by frost, beneath her iron spell 
Abased their haughty crests by slow degrees :— 
The swans were frozen upon that ice-plain frore ; 
Yet still Finola sang, as oft, before, 


“ Beneath my right wing, Aodh, make thy rest! 
Beneath my left, Fiacre! My little Conn, 
Find thou a warmer shelter ’neath my breast, 
As thou art wont: thou art my little son! 
Thou God that all things madest, and lovest all, 
Subdue things great! Protect the weak, the small !” 


But evermore the younger three made moan ; 
And still their moans more loud and louder grew ; 
And still Finola o’er that sea of stone 
For their sake fragments of wild wailings threw ; 
*“ They met a young man of good family whose name was Aibhric, and his attention was 
often attracted to the birds, and their singing was sweet to him, so that he came to love them 
greatly, and that they loved him ; and it was this young man that afterwards arranged in order 


and narrated all their adventures,” — Zhe Fate of the Children of Lir, prose version by Professor 
O'Curry. 
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Full often as she sang, the on-driving snow 
Choked the sweet strain; yet still she warbled low. 


Then louder when she heard those others grieve, 
And found that song might now no more avail, 
She said : “ Believe, O brothers young, believe 
In that great God whose help can never fail! 
Have faith in God, since God can ne’er deceive.” 
And lo, those weepers answered : ‘‘ We believe!” 


Through help of Him, the Lord of Life and Death, 
Inly fulfilled with light and prophet power, 

Believed in God, and made their Act of Faith, 
And thenceforth all things, both in shade and shine, 
To them came softly and with touch benign. 


So thus those babes, in God’s predestined hour, 


First, from the southern stars there came a breeze 
On-wafting happy mist of moonlit rain; 
And when the sun ascended o’er the seas 
The ice was vanquished ; and the watery plain 
And every cloud with rapture thrilled and stirred : 
And lo, at noon the cuckoo’s voice was heard! 


And since with that rough ice their feet were sore, 
God for their sake a breeze from Eden sent 

That gently raised them from the ocean’s floor 
And in its bosom, as an ambient tent, 

Held them suspense: and with a dew of balm 

God, while they slept, made air and ocean calm. 


Likewise a beam auroral forth he sped 

That flushed that tent aerial like a rose 
Each morn, and roseate odors o’er it shed 

The long day through. And still, at evening’s close, 
They dreamed of those rich bowers and alleys green 
Wherein with Lir their childish sports had been. 


And thrice they dreamed that in the morning gray 
They gathered there red roses drenched with dew: 
But lo! a serpent ’neath the roses lay : 
Then came the Tailkenn, and that serpent slew ; 
And round the Tailkenn’s tonsured head was light 
That made that morning more than noonday bright. 
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Thus rapt, thus kindled, in sublimer mood 


Heaven-high they soared, and flung abroad their strain, 


O’er-sailing huge Croagh-Patrick swathed in wood, 
Or Aichnil, warder of the western main, 

Or Arran Isle, even then heroic haunt, 

Since Enda’s day Religion’s holier vaunt. 


And many a time they floated farther south 

Where milder airs embalm each headland bleak, 
To that dim Head far seen o’er Shenan’s mouth, 

Or Smerwick’s ill-famed cliff and winding creek, 
Or where on Brandon sleeps Milesius’ son 
With all his shipwrecked warriors round him—Donn. 


The centuries passed: her loud, exultant lay 

Finola sang, their time of penance done, 
And ended: “ Lo, to us it seems a day ; 

Not less the dread nine hundred years are gone: 
Now, brothers, homeward be our flight!”” And they 
Chanted triumphant: “ Home, to Finnaha!” 


Up from the sea they rose in widening gyre, 

And hung suspended ’mid the ethereal blue, 
And saw, far-flashing in the sunset’s fire, 

A wood-girt lake whose splendor well they knew ; 
And flew all night ; and reached at dawn its shore— 
Ah, then rang out that wail ne’er heard before ! 


There where the towers of Lir of old had stood 
Lay now the stony heap and rain-washed rath; 
And through the ruin-mantling alder-wood 
The forest beast had stamped in mire his path; 
And wasted were their mother’s happy bowers, 
So fair of old with fountains and with flowers ! 


More closely drew the orphans, each to each: 
"Twas then Finola raised her dirge on high, 
As nearer yet they drifted to the beach 
In hope one fragment of past days to spy— 
“Upon our father’s house hath fallen a change; 
And as a dead man’s face this place is strange ! 
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“No more the hound and horse ; no more the horn! 
No more the warriors winding down the glen ! 
Behold, the place of pleasaunce is forlorn, 
And emptied of fair women and brave men; 
The wine-cup is run dry ; the music fled :— 
Now know we that our father, Lir, is dead!” 


She sang, and ceased, though long the feathered throat 
Panted with passion of the unuttered song : 
At last she spake with voice that seemed remote, 
Like echoed voice of one the tombs among : 
“Depart we hence! Better the exile’s pain!” 
And they: “ Return we to rough waves again!” 


Yet still along that silver mere they lingered 

Oaring their weeping way by lawn and cape, 
Till evening, purple-stoled and dewy-fingered, 

"Twixt heaven and earth had woven its veil of crape; 
And tenderer came from darkening wood and wild 
The voice far off of woman or of child. 


And when, far travelling through the fields of ether, 
The stars successive filled their thrones of light, 
Still to that heaven the glimmering lake beneath her 

Gave meet response, with music answering light; 
For still, wherever sailed the mystic four, 
With elfin minstrelsy that lake ran o’er. 


But when the rising sun made visible 
The night-mist hovering long o’er banks of reed, 
They cast their broad wings on a gathering swell 
Of wind that, late from eastern sea-caves freed, 
Waved all the Island’s oakwoods t’ward the west ; 
And seaward swooped at eve, and there found rest. 


And since they knew their penance now was over, 
Penance that tasks true hearts to purify, 

Happier were they than e’er was mortal lover, 
Happy as Spirits cleansed that, near the sky, 

Feel, ’mid that shadowy realm expiatory, 

Warm on their lids the unseen yet nearing glory. 
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Thenceforth they roamed no more, at Inisglaire 
Their change awaiting. In its blissful prime 
That island was, men say, as Eden fair, 
The swan-soft nursling of a changeful clime, 
With amaranth-lighted glades, and tremulous sheen 
Of trees full-flowered on earth no longer seen. 


Not then the wate. with that soft isle contended ; 
On its warm sandhills pansies always bloomed ; 

And ever with the inspiring sea-wind blended 
The breath of gardens violet-perfumed ; 

And daisies whitened lawn and dell, and spread 

At sunset o’er green hills their under red ; 


Faint as that blush which lights some matron’s cheek 
Tenderly pleased by gentle praise deserved— 
That island’s curving coast from creek to creek 
Like lines of shells with dream-like beauty swerved: 
And midmost spread a lake ; from mortal eyes 
Vanished this day, like man’s lost paradise. 


Around that lake with oldest oakwoods shaded 
Were all things that to eye are witching most, 

Green slopes, dew-drenched, and gray rocks ivy-braided ; 
Yet speechless was the region as a ghost: 

No whisper shook those woods ; no tendril stirred ; 

Nor e’er beside the cave was ripple heard. 


A home for Spirits, not home for man, it seemed ; 
Some Limbo meet for body-waiting Souls 

(Of such in Pagan times the poets dreamed) :— 
That stillness which invests the unmoving poles 

Above it brooded. In its circuit wide 

A second Darvra lived—but glorified. 


Upon that scene perpetual light there lay, 
Undazzling beam, and uncreated light ; 
For lake and wood the sunshine drank all day, 
And breathed it forth once more to cheer the night, 
A silver twilight, clear from cloud or taint, 
Like aureole round the forehead of a saint. 
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There dwelt those Swans ; their music there they chanted— 
. Then first they sang by day—rapt song and hymn, 
Till all those birds the western isles that haunted 
Came flying far o’er ocean’s purple rim, 
Scorning thenceforth wild cliff and beds of foam ; 
And made—then first—that sacred site their home. 


* 
So passed three years. When dawned the third May mom 
The four, while slowly rose the kindling mist, 
Showing the first white on the earliest thorn, 
Heard music o’er the waters. List, O list! 
’Twas sweet as theirs—more sweet—yet terrible 
At first; and sudden trembling on them fell. 


A second time it sounded. Terror died, 
And rapture came instead, and mystic mirth, 
They knew not whence: and thus Finola cried: 
“Brothers! the Tailkenn treads our Erin’s earth!” 
And as the lifted mist gave view more large 
They saw a blue bay with a fair green marge. 


On that green marge there rose an altar-stone ; 
And by it, robed in white, with tonsured head, 
Stood up the kingly Tailkenn all alone: 
Not far behind, in reverence not in dread, 
With low bent brows a princely senate knelt, 
Girding that altar as with golden belt. 


Marvelling, the on-sailing four that ritual saw: 

But, when a third time pealed St. Patrick’s bell, 
They too their halleluias, though with awe, 

Blended with his. The Ill Spirits heard their knell, 
And shrieking fled to penal dungeons drear ; 
And straight, since now those blissful birds drew-near, 


The Tailkenn stretched above the wave his hand 
And thus he spake—and wind and wave were stilled— 
“ Children of Lir, re-tread your native land, 
For now your long sea-penance is fulfilled !’ 
Then lo! Finola raised the funeral cry : 
“ We tread our native land that we may die!” 
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And thus she made the lay, and thus she sang: 
“ Baptize us, priest, while living yet we be!” 
And louder soon her dirge-like anthem rang : 
“Lo, thus our rites of burial I decree: 
Make fair our grave where Land and Ocean meet; 
And t'ward thy holy altar place our feet. 


«“ Upon my left, Fiacre; upon my right 
Let Aodh sleep ; for such their place of rest, 
The couch of each by usage and by right: 
And lay my little Conn upon my breast : 
Then on a low sand pillow raise my head, 
That I may see his face though I be dead.” 


She spake ; and on the sands they stept—the four— 
Then lo, from heaven there came a miracle: 
Soon as those swans had stood on Erin’s shore 
The weight of bygone centuries on them fell : 
To human forms they changed, yet human none ; 
Dread, shapeless weights of wrinkles and of bone. 


A moment on their faces prone they lay; 
Then slowly up that breadth of tawny sand, 
Like wounded beast that can but crawl, made way 
With knee convulsed, and closed and clutching hand, 
Nine-centuried forms, still breathing mortal breath, 
Though shrouded in the searments pale of death. 


On them that concourse gazed with many a tear; 
Yet no man uttered speech or motion made, 

Till now the four had reached that altar-bier, 
Their ghastly pilgrimage’s goal, and laid 

Before its base their bodies, one by one, 

And faces glistening in the rising sun. 


There lying, loud they raised the self-same cry, 

As Patrick o’er them signed the conquering sign, 
“ Baptize us, holy Tailkenn, for we die!” 

The saint baptized them in the Name Divine, 
And, swift as thought, their happy spirits at last 
To God's high feast and singing angels passed. 
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Now hear the latest wonder. While, low-bowed, 
That concourse gazed upon the reverend dead, 
Behold, like changeful shapes in evening cloud, 
Vanished those time-worn bodies ; and, instead, 
Inwoven lay four children, white and young, 
With silver-lidded eyes and lashes long. 


Finola lay, once more a six years’ child: 
Upon her right hand Aodh took his rest, 
Upon her left Fiacre, and sleeping smiled: 
Her little Conn was cradled on her breast : 
And all their saintly raiment shone as bright 
As sea-foam sparkling on a moonlit night ; 


Or as their snowy night-clothes shone of old 

When now the night was past, and Lir, their sire, 
Upraised them from the warm cot’s silken fold, 

And bade them watch the sun’s ascending fire, 
And watched himself its beam, now here, now there, 
Flashed from white foot, blue eyes, or golden hair. 


The men who saw that deathbed did not weep, 
But gazed till sunset upon each fair face ; 

And then with funeral psalm, and anthems deep, 
Interred them at that sacred altar’s base, 

And graved their names in Oghaim characters 

On one white tomb ; and, close beside it, Lir’s. 


Those Babes were Erin’s Holy Innocents, 
And first-fruits of the land to Christ their Lord, 
Though born within the unbelievers’ tents :— 
Figured in them the Gael his God adored, 
That later-coming, holier Gael, who won 


Through Faith the birthright, though the younger son. 
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MEDLEVAL FEMALE EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


WHILE education among men during the middle ages was 
chiefly confined to ecclesiastics of various grades, it was more 
evenly distributed among women. The nuns had more leisure 
for study, and the needs of an abbey or smaller monastery, the 


‘ obligation of singing the office and reading the Scriptures, and 


the territorial cares that devolved on monastic property-owners 
or trustees were sO many incentives to knowledge among a large 
number of religious women; but a good many women in the 
world were both educated, as far as the standards of the time 
allowed, and patrons of education among their sex. Half of 
them were brought up in monasteries, whether as day-scholars 
(a practice that was altered in the eleventh century, as tending to 
disturb the quiet and relax the rule of the teaching nuns) or as per- 
manent boarders, under the name of od/ates—i.e., offered—which 
character was at first merely nominal, but early became nearly 
synonymous with actual entrance into the order. There were 
diversities of opinion and of custom, however, and the rule of St. 
Basil, followed by many convents, discountenanced this prema- 
ture destination of children to a life which they had not chosen, 
while that of St. Benedict largely accepted the principle of this 
vicarious offering by parents. The “age of reason” was in some 
convents considered the time of choice, in others the specified 
age of twelve—the canonical marriageable age—was the one ap- 
pointed for a final decision; but it is needless to point out that 
the tendency of the middle ages in all matters of “ choice” as to 
a woman's destiny made these technical safeguards practically 
nugatory. Broadly speaking, girls neither chose marriage nor 
the convent, as also they had little choice, in our sense of the 
word, either of the person they married or of the order or con- 
vent they entered. To the accident of infant betrothal some girls 
would owe their proficiency in an uncommon language or other 
branch of knowledge; their destiny would be changed several 
times during their childhood as family or national circumstances 
changed, and the original career they were to have followed was 
often entirely reversed when they at last reached an actually 
marriageable age. Education was the one serious interest on 
whose permanence they could count; it afforded them comfort 
and pleasure, and the only individual life to which they had 
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access; it was useful to them as mothers, mistresses of large 
households, and nurses; it kept many from frivolous temptations 
during the long absences at war of husbands and sons; it en. 
abled them to appreciate learning for its own sake and to pro. 
mote its diffusion. The mistress read to her maids almost as 
regularly as the abbess and others read to their communities, 
Although Italy was for many centuries after the tenth the most 
educated and civilized country of Europe, still Germany and 
Great Britain had a fair share of female education, lay as well as 
monastic; and the Netherlands were particularly noted for their 
middle-class schools, and the level to which burghers’ and mer. 
chants’ wives and daughters had risen in the intellectual scale. 
The south of France was, until the thirteenth century, a peculiar. 
ly well-educated region, chiefly as regards literature; the nuns 
under the famous Heloise studied Greek, Arabic, and Hebrew. 
Almost all the medical, and especially the surgical, knowledge of 
the times was as much diffused among women as among profes- 
sional “ leeches.” The prominence of Scripture as a subject of 
study had the happy effect of bringing before the mind of a stu- 
dent many things which, by or for themselves, would have been 
otherwise left out of the scheme of education; so that Biblical 
knowledge, from the eleventh to the fourteenth century at least, 
implied some notion of ancient history and geography, of the 
manners of peoples more remote than the Greeks and Romans, 
of maritime discovery, of elementary astronomy, and of the pro- 
gress of various domestic and higher arts. Every book was 
scarcer than the Bible, so that people gathered most of their 
knowledge and all their material for speculation from its asser- 
tions or its hints. The constant transcribing of parts of the 
Scripture, which was a recognized profession no less among nuns 
than among monks; steeped the minds of a large part of the 
population in a poetical mould. In Germany this, mingled with 
the influence of the ritual of the church, gave the tone to much 
of the early national poetry. A good deal of the imagery com- 
mon to the Minnesingers and Meistersingers can be traced to Bib- 
lical influence, while the monastic writers exhibit the same ten- 
dency in a stronger degree. There went on, ever since the dawn 
of a new German revival under Charlemagne to the days of the 
Renaissance, a controversy as to the use of classic learning, its 
influence, its intrinsic worth, and its fitness for Christian schools. 
In Italy national predilections gave it a larger place than in Ger- 
many ; it was not so tabooed by even rigid “moralists as it was in 
the north. Mythology of the bright southern kind was repug- 
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nant to the national even more than to the religious spirit in 
Germany ; the Teutonic ideal of woman was antagonistic to the 
part played by the female sex in Greek myths. 

The piety of Frankish, Saxon, and northern Celtic women 
was essentially self-respecting. There was less social indulgence 
to foibles and less light-hearted inattention to the spirit of the 
Commandments where the forms of religion were tolerably fol- 
lowed than was common in the south, and this reacted on the 
estimate of classic literature. German scholars, however, were 
not wanting who read and admired Cicero, Horace, and Seneca, 
” and among these were a few women. The mode of teaching 
girls of good birth was early changed from the convent-school, 
whence the “ oblates”” were bound to enter the order, to a sort 
of annexed school taught by a few sisters with special permission 
to mix more with the world. Again, some of the yet surviving 
German institutes of Canonesses date from the days when such 
communities of noble ladies, belonging to the “third order” of 
.: some popular monastic rule, undertook the education of girls of 
[ their own class. The Canonesses had various rules: some were 
almost nuns, though the vows were not perpetual; others were 
nearly as free as the laity, retaining each her own fortune and 
disposing of it independently. Many of them were free to 
marry when they pleased, but received meanwhile from their 
dress and their vows a social protection which at that time was 
r a valuable equivalent. The Netherlands, which were the chief 

field for the educational labors of the “ Brethren of the Common 
Life”’—men whose first aim was to evangelize and educate the 
lower classes—developed also a kindred community of teaching 
sisters named Béguines; village schools were fitfully held either 
by the lady of the manor, by some widow resembling the “dame” 
of English country life, or by itinerant school-mistresses who 
carried about regular advertisements and licenses from priests 
and magistrates. There was, of course, no permanence, no orga- 
nization, and no great depth in such educational methods; the 
higher classes were tolerably taught—the exceptions taught them- 
selves by individual effort and intercourse with foreign scholars ; 

_ the burgher girls of good position imitated closely the life and 
customs of the nobility, and were generally quite as well taught, 
while between the educational status of the peasantry then and 
now there was less disparity than between that of the classes 
above and the corresponding ranks at present. The reason of 
this lay chiefly in the after-life of peasant-girls, and somewhat in 
the different tests which gauged education before and after the 
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diffusion ot printed books. Reading and writing (after a fashion) 
are our common tests now; learning by heart was the corre. 
sponding test in older times. What an utterly untaught girl did 
not know in the fourteenth century is balanced by what a rough. 
ly-taught girl at present forgets three years after she has left 
school.* The spelling and writing of all below the commercial 
classes is lamentable; the reading of people (proudly called “scho. 
lards” in England) of village education means a painful, slow, 
laborious, and unconsecutive enunciation of word after word out 
of a book or paper. They are not at home with their knowledge; 
it is unfamiliar and foreign, an external possession of which they 
are proud, but which stiffly resists every-day use. The after- 
life of the lower classes in Germany and elsewhere is hard and 
prosaic, above all it is busy; and no pursuit can become natural 
unless itis habitual. The small stock of knowledge brought from 
school—and the highest even, among people of leisure, is nothing 
but a foundation—soon disappears under the wearing burden of 
daily cares, which increase as life goes on; so that one fails to see 
how the school-taught peasantry of to-day is more favorably situ- 
ated, intellectually speaking, than the mass of their untaught an- 
cestors four and six hundred years ago. Oral teaching of vari- 
ous kinds was commoner then than now; parents taught their 
children more directly than at present, when they fancy that edu- 
cation is the business of the professional teacher ; preaching was 
more popular than now, more picturesque and less confined to 
theological subjects. Even the marvellous tales of pilgrims and 
crusaders were channels of instruction, and Bible plays and 
shows, however arbitrary in detail and costume, taught the peo- 
ple a great deal. Such things constantly recurred in the life of 
even remote country populations, and the impressions thus often 
revived were probably more lasting than those which a child of 
our day is supposed to receive, once for all, during three or four 
years’ schooling. ; 

A few details as to educated German women of the middle 
ages will serve to illustrate the general state of female advance 
in those times. A recent pamphlet, or rather sketch, of some of 
these furnishes examples, taken, it is true, from the lives of pro- 
minent and exceptional women; but allusions occur, in the works’ 
to which the author refers, to the ordinary amount of education 
which it was taken for granted existed among the average of the 


. 
* The comparison is confined to European peasant-schooling, although we have more rural 
ignorance eveg in this country than we like to admit, 
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well-to-do classes. This sketch is due to the researches of a ru- 
ral parish priest in the diocese of Mayence.* 

The convents naturally present themselves first to the mind, 
as their history is easiest of access. A few instances of apprecia- 
tion of learning go pretty far back into the “dark ages.” The 
Christianity of much of northern Germany was due to British 
(including Irish) apostles, and the rules of British synods were 
applied by and by to the new schools of Germany. The public 
and private reading of the Scriptures was enjoined by the synod 
of Cloveshove (747), in Yorkshire, on female communities, who 
were directed to see to it that the majority of their members 
should be fair scholars. Earlier than that by nearly a century a 
Flemish convent under the guidance of Gertrude of Nivelles im- 
ported its teachers from Britain; and in 806, about the date of 
Charlemagne’s revival, rules in the diocese of Metz were given to 
convents concerning the diligent use of the Bible, the learning 
by heart of the Psalms, Proverbs, the Book of Job, the four Gos- 
pels, and the Acts of the Apostles. In order that due attention 
should be paid to the reading in common in convents (as distinct 
from the services in church), it was enacted in 1190, in the Ger- 
man house of Lower Priim, that the sisters should lift their veils, 
that the one in authority might see that they were not asleep or 
inattentive. -In the Chronicles of the Benedictine Order in Ger- 
many it is incidentally mentioned that the nuns of St. Peter’s 
at Metz studied under a learned priest the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the calendar with its modes and reasons of computation, 
the homilies of the Church Fathers, canon law, and the local 
municipal statutes. The usual medizeval curriculum, called the trz- 
vium and guadrivium, though not universally followed by reli- 
gious women, was nevertheless the aim of a good many students 
among them. St. Lioba, the friend and companion,f St. Boniface 
in his Christianizing mission to Germany, and the correspondent 
of various léarned people in England, was well grounded in all 
the “arts” which at that time represented the sum of knowledge, 
whether in philosophy, literature, or natural science, and in her 
German foundations made these the final aim of the higher edu- 
cation which she encouraged. 

In the middle of the tenth century Hroswitha of Ganders- 
heim wrote a series of plays in the style of Terence, in Latin, on 
religious and moral subjects, chiefly the lives of martyrs of the 
early church. In her preface she alludes to the demoralizing ten- 


* Frauenbildung im Mittelalter, Friedrich Késterus, Leo Woerl & Co.,Wiarzburg und 
Vienna. 1877, 
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dency of the ancient classic plays, which, for the sake of their 
style, some Christian scholars still studied, and to the difference 
of opinion which existed among ecclesiastics as to the permissi- 
bility of such reading. With many apologies, in the elegant 
style of the /terati of the time, for her “ poor unwisdom” and 
her “ humble patchwork of a few threads and rags from the man- 
tle of philosophy,” she puts forth her Comedies as a corrective 
or substitute to dangerous and alluring ancient plays. They are 
six in number, short and spirited, in long rhymed verses (the 
metre is not mentioned by KGsterus), and the fifth especially dis- 
plays her acquaintance with classic models and the forms of cor- 
rectly-developed plays. These pieces have been translated, and 
were published in Paris by Charles Magnin in 1845 as a note. 
worthy contribution to early dramatic literature. 

A more remarkable and ambitious work was the “ Garden of 
Delights” (Hortus Deliciarum) of Herrad von Landsperg, the ab- 
bess of the Alsatian monastery of Hohenburg, or St. Ottilia, on 
the Rhine. This is of the nature of an encyclopzedia, put together, 
as the author says, “ by a bee from many flowers of spiritual 
and philosophical writings, under the, guidance of God and in 
honor of Christ our Lord, to encourage her sisters in the pursuit 
of a honey-distilling learning.” This was written in the middle 
of the twelfth century, in flowing Latin prose, and contained 
three hundred and forty-two pages, illustrated by miniatures from 
the hand of artists among the author’s community. A synopsis 
of Bible history was given, and a description or prophecy, on Bi- 
ble lines, of the end of the world and the last judgment. The in- 
terpretation of many details of prophecy was a favorite study at 
the time, and is faithfully reflected here; the opinions of mysti- 
cal writers are quoted ; the patristic literature is largely drawn 
from, and moral precepts from contemporary authors are given. 
One of the illustrations is very curious. Philosophy, as a wo- 
man, sits enthroned in the middle of a perfect circle, Ethics, Logic, 
and Metaphysics forming a threefold crown on her head ; on the 
volume in her hand is written the text, “ All wisdom is of God.” 
From her breast proceed the seven sources or fountains repre- 
senting the “ liberal arts,” which are allegorically personified in a 
larger circle outside: Grammar with a book and a rod, Rhetoric 
with writing-tablets and style, Dialectics with an open-mouthed 
dog’s head, Music with an organ, a lyre, and a guitar, Arithmetic 
with a reckoning-line, Geometry with a circle and a rule, As- 
tronomy with stars and a telescope. Socwates and Plato sit at 
the feet of Philosophy, but “ Poets and Magicians” are portrayed 
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outside the circle, with unclean spirits in the shape of ravens 
whispering into their ears. The usual theological and philoso- 
phical authorities are quoted throughout this comprehensive 
work, while on chronological, cosmological, geographical, astro- 
nomical, and even a few agricultural subjects quotations are 
made from the “ Golden Casket” (Aurea Gemma). The pictures 
contain hints of domestic life very valuable in themselves. For- 
tunately, a correct folio reprint with twelve copperplate engrav- 
ings was published by Engelhardt, of Stuttgart and Tiibingen, in 
1818; the original was destroyed by fire during the siege of 
Strassburg in 1870. Herrad’s work, like many others, was fur- 
nished with an interlinear glossary, almost a translation into the 
vulgar tongue, where the greater part of the sentences are 
turned into German. The psalm and hymn books in use in 
some monasteries were written in Latin and German in separate 
columns or pages, and a few books of devotion had the transla- 
tion of every unfamiliar word appended. German prayer-books, 
portions of Scripture, and devotional poetry abounded among all 
those who could read at all, and the poetry of the Minnesingers, 
half of which was on religious subjects, was well known in the 
convents. Women themselves tried their hand at poetry as well 
as other styles of composition; and while ladies in the world 
naturally chose love-themes, or, like the poetess known as the 
“Lady of Winsbecke” (though as to her actual existence there 
is much doubt), domestic lessons and moral axioms addressed to 
young maidens, the nuns chose religious subjects. In the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century Ava, an Austrian nun, wrote a me 
trical life of the Saviour, ending with the last day of the world, 
which Kurz, in a history of early German literature, notices and 
criticises. Other literary nuns were Elizabeth of Schénau, in the 
diocese of Tréves, in 1165; Hildegarde of Rupertsberg, at the 
convent of Bingen on the Rhine, in 1179; and Gertrude of Ro- 
dalsdorf in 1292. Those who did not become authors were com- 
monly transcribers and copyists, and each monastery, in its own 
neighborhood, served the purpose of a publishing-house and 
book-store, besides that of a library of reference. It was the rule 
in most convents for the inmates to learn regularly, as people 
in the world learnt their trades, some useful occupation, which 
henceforth became, as it were, their profession. The Statutes of 
Lower Priim, for instance, enjoined this on the nuns of that house, 
and enumerated the best occupations—to spin, to sew, to weave, 
to embroider, to paint, and to copy out books, the latter being, 
as they say, the best, because it comes nearest to the occupations 
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of the clergy. In many convents teaching was in itself a busi- 
ness. Of course the romances of chivalry also spread to the fe. 
male communities, and many ecclesiastical and monastic laws 
were passed from time to time against the reading of them by 
nuns. 

The Minnesingers’ poetry was almost entirely based on sub. 
jects connected with women, and through them with nature, birds, 
summer, flowers, bees, etc. A branch of German poetry pre. 
. ceding that of the Minnesingers was represented by Ottfried’ of 
Weissenburg’s harmony of the Gospels, and the Legends of Saints, 
by Hermann of Fritzlar. The cudtus of the Blessed Virgin gave 
occasion to some of the German poets to put forth their greatest 
powers. Among all the productions of the Minnesingers few 
match the Great Hymn, attributed to Gottfried of Strassburg, a 
burgher poet, on the Blessed Virgin. It is sometimes called the 
“ Divine Minnesong.” Conrad of Wiirzburg wrote another mar- 
vellous poem. 

The extravagances, not only of fancy but of deed, that passed 
for common homage to the chosen “ lady-love” of a minstrel are 
such as to make even Quixote seem tame. In all good faith did 
these wandering poets, often younger sons of poor knights who 
had no portion to give them, choose a “ dame de ses pensées” and cele- 
brate her—it was etiquette never to write or pronounce her name 
—by songs and challenges; and more often than not the fair one 
was a married woman, as the minstrel himself was generally a 
good husband and father. The challenges were purely gratui- 
tous—part of the business, as it were; they usually took place at 
tournaments, and if any disputes arose these were settled by regu- 
lar ‘Courts of Love,” presided over by noble ladies. Decla- 
rations of poetical love were made in public by these singers, 
who often spent in further picturesque homage to their “ladies” 
what little money they gained by their songs. Ulrich of Lich- 
tenstein was the most grotesque of these hyperbolic lovers, and is 
famous for the “ Progress of Venus” from Venice to Vienna, he 
himself personating Venus according to every medizeval concep- 
tion of the goddess, for he rode a white horse and was dressed all 
in white, with twelve servants in white on white saddles and 
white horses and bearing white lances. He was veiled, and spent 
his time kissing the women on his line of march and challenging 
each knight whose castle he passed, all the while proclaiming that 
his \ady-love was the.most peerless under heaven. He subsequent- 
ly quarrelled with her because she would not believe that he had 
had his finger cut off in her service, and he chose another queen 
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of his heart, equally unreal as far as actual relations with her were 
concerned. 

The attendants—as distinguished from servants—of ladies of 
high position were in some sort the pupils of their patrons. The 
wives of reigning princes and great feudal lords, and, ina lesser 
degree, most German women of the nobility, had young girls of 


. good birth in their train, as well as pages, to whom a kind of 


literary and domestic education was given. Boys of noble birth 
were sometimes educated in convent-schools. In Quedlinburg, 
in Saxony, the historian Thietmar von Merseburg was thus 
brought up. The education was various—from sewing and the 
Psalter up to Latin plays and music. Sometimes convents bar- 
gained to provide other necessaries besides learning, as when 
Ulrich von Dahlsberg gave a monastery in Unterstorff eight yoke 
of arable land (as much as eight yoke of oxen could plough in one 
day) on condition of furnishing bread to his wife’s household 
during his long absences on distant pilgrimages, and of board- 
ing his daughter Ottilia until she had learned the Psalter by 
heart. Charlemagne’s well-known palace school was for girls as 
well as youths, and Alcuin dedicated to one of his female pupils 
his commentary on St. John’s Gospel, and to another his work 
on the nature of the soul. A daughter of Desiderius, an early 
Lombard king, wrote a Roman history and dedicated it to her 
teacher, Paul Warnefried ; the daughter of William the Conqueror 
kept up a literary correspondence in Latin with several bishops 
and abbots of Germany and France ; a Greek princess married to 
the Emperor Otto II. had her son educated by Gerbert, who 
was known as the most learned man of his time; the wife of 
Henry the Lion introduced the Chanson de Roland into Germany. 

The ten last chapters of Vincent of Beauvais’ Manual of In- 
struction, written in the thirteenth century, treat of the education 
of women, and refer a good deal to the domestic lessons of the 
Old Testament and to the maxims of St. Jerome addressed to 
his learned and cultivated female friends and disciples. With 
the rise of commercial free cities or towns, where the burghers 
were practically masters, came an improvement in girls’ schools 
for the richer middle classes. The merchants of the Hanse- 
atic towns sent their daughters to convents; Liibeck in particu- 
lar patronized two Mecklenburg monasteries, Rene and Zeren- 
thin, until 1502, when the burghers contributed to the founda- 
tion of a teaching order in their own town. In Brussels, before 
its chief prosperity, there was a school for girls, where the ver- 


nacular and religious teaching,a smattering of geography and 
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history, etc., were imparted; regular burgher schools existed 
in Gravezande, Leyden, Rotterdam, Schiedam, Delft, Haarlem 
Oudenarde, and Alkmaar at various dates from 1 322 to 1300. 
Some of the earliest Dutch miniatures and panel-pictures repre- 
sent, incidentally, little girls being taught to read, and the por- 
traits of mothers were sometimes taken in this attitude. Even 
lay schools existed in a few of the larger towns of Germany . 
and the Netherlands. Two spinsters, the daughters of John of 
Geisenheim, kept one in the Griifenstrasse, in Mayence, in 1290, 
and the register of the purchase of the house for this purpose 
may be found in the town archives. In Spires in 1368 the Ab- 
bey of Schénau leased a house belonging to it in the Jakobsgasse 
to a teaching-woman, name not given, for her lifetime, for the sum 
of seventeen pieces of gold currency, for the purpose of a girls’ 
school. 

That private schools existed here and there, and women 
taught boys as well as girls, is to be inferred from the complaints 
made by town-appointed masters against these inroads on their 
income; the Reformers sometimes found much fault with the 
women whose schools were too conservative to welcome the 
“new preaching,” and in Uberlingen, where boys were sent to 
the girls’ school, the master appointed by the magistracy to the 
Latin Gfammar-School claimed compensation from the mistress 
for each male scholar whom she admitted. The Béguines—a so- 
ciety of women not unlike Canonesses—in the Netherlands taught 
not only burgher girls but those of the artisan class. There 
were also in most cities public writers, female as well as male, 
who either taught writing or wrote letters for the unlearned. 
The itinerant teachers of elementary knowledge have been already 
alluded to. Even small places, like St. Goar on the Rhine, had a 
girls’ school. It is surprising to meet with an advocate of com- 
pulsory education in the sixteenth century, but no less a person 
than Luther recommended it. Nuremberg and such German 
centres, however, can scarcely be supposed to have needed it 
when one reads of four thousand children being entertained, on a 
visit of the Emperor Frederick III. to the former city, at a gigan- 
tic school feast, with games, gold coins being distributed to 
them at the end of the festivities. 

Charitas Pirkheimer, the German counterpart of Margaret 
Roper, the sister of Willibald Pirkheimer, scholar and collector, 
the friend of Erasmus and Albert Diirer, represents the highest 
degree of medizval cultivation. She éranslated parts of Plu- 
tarch into Latin and commented on ancient philosophers. As 
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abbess of St. Clara in Nuremberg at the time of the Reforma- 
tion she sustained a public disputation on theology with Me- 
lanchthon, and her personal influence saved her convent from 
secularization for many years after her native city had accepted 
Lutheran doctrines. The girls of the town were not seldom 
taught in her convent, and altogether the Nuremberg standard of 
education was high enough to warrant the scholar Celtes in say- 
ing that “ the women (of.that town) understand arithmetic, writ- 
ing, music, and Latin; they are gay, gentle, affable, and well- 
bred.” Christopher Scheurl dedicated his translation of Cicero’s 
Republic to her, calling her the equal of the daughters of Lzlius 
and of the mother of the Gracchi. About the same date the two 
Welser sisters, Veronica, a nun in Augsburg, and Margaret, the 
wife of Conrad Peutinger, a classical scholar, distinguished them- 
selves as learned women, and the latter’s daughter, Juliana, began 
her career of learning at the age of four, when she was chosen to 
welcome the Emperor Sigismund in Latin verses on his entrance 
, into Augsburg. In 1501 the island convent of Rolandswerth, on 

the Rhine, possessed two clever women, one an elegant Latin 

scholar, Aleydis Raiskop, and the other a miniature-painter, Ger- 
trude of Biichel, to whom respectively John Butzbach, of Laa- 
chen, dedicated his works on Learned Women and Renowned 
7 Painters. Christina von der Leyen, an Augustinian nun at 
. Marienthal, and Barbara von Dalberg, a Benedictine of Marien- 

berg at Boppard, also contributed to the reputation of the Rhine 
} neighborhood for solid education. At Spires the well-known 
Abbot Trithemius, of Sponheim, had a Latin correspondent in the 
person of Richmondis von der Horst, who also wrote short inde- 
pendent treatises; and Butzbach mentions another nun, Ursula 
Cantor, who, he says, had not her equal in the sixteenth century 
for theological and classical knowledge. Two universities, Frei- 
burg and Tiibingen, directly owed their foundation to Mathilda, 
the daughter of Louis VII., Count of Pfalz, through her influence 
over their founders, the son of her first marriage and her second 
husband, while she also collected ninety-four pieces of vernacular 
court-poetry, and encouraged the composition of new Volkslieder 
(people’s songs) on the old models, as well as the translations 
from Latin sources by the Chancellor of Wiirtemberg, Nicholas 
von Wyle. A Rhenish lady, Margaret of Staffel, after a course 
of Latin literature under her domestic chaplain, composed short 
Latin poems and German songs, besides historical sketches in 
prose. In 1472 the brothers Albert and Louis von Eyb, the 
latter a poet, the former an historian, celebrated their mother, 
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Margaret of Wolmershausen, as a most learned woman and their 
best teacher. In 1508 a female historian and chronicler appears 
in the person of Catherine of Ostheim, married to a citizen of 
Limburg ; the Frankfort town library possesses her manuscript 
annotations and collations on some parts of the Limburg town 
archives. Still more curious specimens of female education, be. 
cause presumably denoting an average level of cultivation, are a 
petition by a female prisoner of the fourteenth century to the 
Frankfort magistracy, and several ledgers or accounts of small 
tradespeople and artisans, kept by women. After printing was 
invented the thirst for books was increased ; but even before the 
first years of the sixteenth century it was a matter of complaint 
and reproach by some that the people, “ the senseless old gossips, 
the pert sophists, any one and every one claims to read and to 
write, yea, and will not have it that any one but themselves un- 
derstand the sense of this or appreciate the beauty of that.” 
In the province of Utrecht John Busch notices the German 
books daily read, both in public and in private, in more thana 
hundred convents and Béguines’ houses, while common people 
and women are mentioned along with scholars and men as pos- 
sessing many German books, and this in a Flemish province. 
The complaints of the clergy as to the prevalence of romances, 
folk-lore, and worldly poems, displacing the reading of books 
of instruction and devotion, are an index to the. taste of the 
time and the widespread custom of reading among the masses ; 
but what is still more conclusive evidence is the description of 
an itinerant bookseller, Diepold Lauber, of Hagenau, who, like all 
of his trade in the early sixteenth century, set up bookstalls at 
all the various fairs and markets held within a large neighbor- 
hood. He says that “ not only was there a sale for Latin prayer- 
books and famous editions of the Bible in German, but also a 
great demand for High-German- poetry, the greater epics (pro- 
bably the Nibelungen, which were popular from very early 
times), popular tales, fables, travels, medical books and others 
treating of physical phenomena, natural history, etc.” 

At the same time a man might be a poet and yet unable to 
read and write, as was the case with one of the Minnesingers, Wol- 
fram von Eschenbach, who pleaded that he was always too busy 
fighting to have time to learn these arts. He dictated his poems 
to his squire or any young disciple who attached himself to him 
for a time—a common custom among the chivalrous poets. He 
had a thorough control of all the forms of versification, and was 
as skilful in construction as he was rich in fancy ; and as it was 
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with him, so too with many a man and woman of lesser gifts, but 
still educated and appreciative, and not uncommon types of the 
culture of the middle ages in Germany. 

Two or three years ago the diary and correspondence of a 
German burgher woman was published in an English magazine 
and reprinted in Littell’s Living Age. It dated from the four- 
teenth century, and described wholly the daily life of that time; 
domestic details filled the letters, and two romances, that of a first 
and a second marriage, were contained in them. Except the di- 
rectness of style which characterizes all private writing up to 
the seventeenth century, there was little difference between those 
letters and any German home-correspondence of to-day. The 
writer mentions, however, that in all the towns where she lived 
she was the only woman who could write. Her letters were ad- 
dressed week by week to a friend of her own age and sex, a mar- 
ried woman. They are certainly, on account of their date, the 
most interesting productions in connection with female life in 
Germany that have been printed for a long time. 





MY TREASURES. 


No rubies that burn in kingly crest, 
No pearls that nestle on queenly breast 
Or sleep in the Eastern sea, 
Can buy my treasures from me. 

In many a fold 

Of snowy silk they lie, 
Safe hidden from the vulgar eye— 

A cross of gold, 
Loosed from the grasp of the dead ; 
A rosary whose grains in vain 
Cold, nerveless fingers strove to press ; 
And, dearest of all, a silken tress 
Shorn from a bonny head 
Mine eyes will ne’er behold again. 





A WOMAN OF CULTURE. 


A WOMAN OF CULTURE. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


_ ‘“*WHEN THIEVES FALL OUT.” 


THAT the clouds are always heaviest before their breaking is 
one way of expressing a very trite consolation on occasions of: 
fered to the afflicted, but which has probably never been known 
to perform its office for any single individual. For just how 
heavy and black the moral clouds which hover around life’s hori- 
zon can become is a matter of speculation even to those who 
have tasted life’s sorrows to the utmost. We know that when a 
man is called on to endure for years a certain amount of suffer. 
ing, when the agony has been piled on day after day and nature 
seems at its last gasp, at the right moment comes a break of some 
kind. The water, having risen to the brim of the vessel, flows 
over. The clouds, having heaped themselves on one another, 
break of their own weight. The break is very often a doubtful 
benefit. You find yourself looking for the silver lining of the 
cloud, or the proverbial turn in the lane, or the dawn which it is 
popularly supposed the deeper darkness foretold, and you are 
mightily disappointed. As a rule it rains for two or three days 
when the storm has been long fomenting, and he who is burden- 
ed with pain finds that it continues an interminable time after the 
summit of endurance has apparently been reached. Death often 
enough steps in to crown the edifice, and leaves worldly mankind 
wondering at the present application of the proverbs. He must 
be a wretched one indeed who, having endured years of earthly 
misery, has not found therein the material for his future blessed- 
ness, has not seen with his dying eyes, peeping through the 
gloom of the world’s night, the encouraging rays of another and 
endless morning. 

Aside from all reflections on the probable turning-point of 
misery stands the plain fact of Olivia’s distress and sorrow. It 
had seized hoid of her with the violent suddenness of a tornado, 
and was ploughing through her nature after the same fashion, 
scattering ruin and devastation far and wide, and bringing dread 
fear into the three hearts that loved her most. But its very vio- 
lence had doomed it to a short existence. To lose lover, friend, 
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and good name within a few days is not often the lot of a young 
lady, although there are likely instances on record. So severe a 
succession of misfortunes is unnatural. Even at this moment 
Providence was interfering in her behalf, and its agent was the 
volatile, the unconquerable, the ubiquitous and omniscient Quip, 
sometime physician of doctor-making Michigan, and present 
confidant and clerk of Doctor Killany. Providence is not partial 
in its employment of means and knows no distinction of persons. 
Acivil war and a petty conflagration may serve equally well its 
purposes. Mr. Darwin, anxious as he is to make his remote an- 
cestors baboons, would receive no less attention than the aristo- 
crat who labors through his misty pedigree, sometimes vainly, in 
the hope of finding a man at the root, and who is indignant at the 
suggestion of his being highly undeveloped in intellect and too 
much so in his backbone. Mr. Quip was no better than his 
neighbors ; in truth, it must be said he was considerably worse ; 
but his wickedness did not stand in the way of his appointment 
to the office of liberating Olivia from her many woes. Mr. Quip 
had no suspicion that any other than himself was connected with 
the matter. He would scorn the idea that he was but the agent 
of another. He had thought his plan out by himself in the lone- 
liness of the night or in the mid-day silence of the office. Unless 
his eyes could reveal his thoughts he was certain that he had not 
revealed them to any one, even by an inadvertent soliloquy, and 
he was not given to walking or talking in his sleep. What he 
knew but one other man living knew. Killany’s knowledge was 
mostly pretence. McDonell alone held the secret. Killany had 
sold his knowledge to the latter, and the merchant was beyond 
buying and selling for ever. 

“It was, fortunate he escaped with his life,” soliloquized Mr. 
Quip, half-conscious that if he had stood in Killany’s shoes he 
would have used surer means of quieting the old gentleman than 
a lunatic asylum. 

Mr. Quip was a Bohemian, like his master, but of a purer and 
more highly developed type. He stopped at nothing which the 
occasion or his own necessity demanded. His plans were bolder, 
his views more daring, penetrative, and far-reaching, his means 
more unscrupulous. He was not a success since he had chosen 
to go beyond the bounds of respectability. In many things, how- 
ever, and in one particular thing, he was more than a match for 
Killany. He had overreached him in the Juniper affair, and had 
plunged more deeply into the secrets of the McDonell household. 
The extent of Mr. Quip’s knowledge in this regard would have 
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been alarming to some of our characters. He had used the spar- 
ing confidence which his master had -placed in him to get posses- 
sion of a groundwork of facts, inferences, and surmises, workin 
upon which he had obtained the secret of McDonell’s life and 
had followed it out to its uttermost ramifications. He had an 
eye on Juniper as the son of that woman who knew the Fuller. 
tons while they. were in New York. He had interviewed the 
same lady. He had full knowledge of the parentage of the Ful- 
lertons and of their claims on the estate of McDonell, and he fol. 
lowed to the minutest particular the deep-laid plans of Killany. 
How he learned it all is at present unimportant. Dr. Killany’s 
cabinets were not a mystery to Mr. Quip, and he had the powers 
of a sleuth-hound in smelling out and pursuing a scent that pro- 
mised heavy game. On that evening which witnessed the shat- 
tering of Olivia’s last hope Mr. Quip was perched on the arm of 
his chair, debating the question to which of the rival parties 
would he be the most useful and costly. Olivia's fate hung for 
a time in the balance. 

“ On the principle,” said Mr. Quip, “that rats desert a sink- 
ing ship I shall steer clear of our friends Killany and McDonell. 
The truth must come out sooner or later, and 1 am impelled to 
assist in bringing it out sooner through a regard for my personal 
safety. I have a presentiment that Killany would not hesitate to 
poison me or have me flung from the long dock, if he knew what 
I know about his doings. It is not often I do tell the truth, it 
must be confessed, and on moral grounds I don’t receive much 
credit for telling it now. Still, there is no denying of the fact 
that I might conceal it if I wished, and get paid as well. But I 
might not be so safe inthe long run. Yes, I shall sell my ser- 
vices and my knowledge to the Fullertons.” ; 

A knock at the office-door cut short his soliloguy. Whether 
the sound was familiar and he knew the person without, or from 
some other inscrutable cause, Mr. Quip, instead of rushing to the 
door, calmly opened his book and paid no further attention to 
external incidents. Presently Mr. Juniper made his appearance 
with a white face and an ominous frown. He stood at the door, 
and, making an opera-glass of his hands, surveyed his friend from 
top to toe in contemptuous silence, turning his head on one side 
and clucking like a hen in spiteful allusion to Mr. Quip’s sobri- 
quet of the “Hawk.” This had no effect on the interested stu- 
dent, and Mr. Juniper, who evidently came with an object, was 
compelled to open the conversation. Flinging a missile which 
knocked the book from Quip’s hands, he sat down. 
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“Well?” said Quip coolly, without glancing at him. 

“Well,” mimicked Juniper as well as his growling voice 
would permit, “my wealthy friend, you are becoming more stu- 
dious the more gold you have flung into your pockets.” 

“] am become a man of leisure,” returned Mr. Quip, with an 
owlish, upward turn of his eyes, “and men of leisure with any 
pretensions to taste are devoted to books and to the fine arts.” 

“ They’ve got an acquisition in you,” growled Juniper, “ these 
men of leisure. I’d like to know what fine arts you pay attention 
to outside of lying and cheating.” 

“There is music, for one. I am studying the guitar,” con- 
tinued Mr. Quip, giving a pantomime of having the instrument in 
his hands, and at the same time studiously avoiding his friend’s 
wicked glances, “ and I expect to make a hit at the next sympo- 
sium. I always had a great taste for music. I began at three 
years old by tearing up my mamma’s music. At four I had dis- 
sected several mouth-organs, and there is a tradition that at five 
I played the hand-organ. That is doubtful, however. Genius 
may go far, but never so far as that, Juniper.” 

“None of your chaff,” said Juniper. ‘You know what I 
came here for, and you may as well pony up straight. Are them 
dollars that I spoke of forthcoming ?”’ 

Mr. Quip put his hands to his ears in horror. 

“You are not only slangy, Juniper, but you are ungram- 
matical. This is abominable, more especially for you, who live 
among kings and queens, and retired greatness generally, at the 
asylum.” 

The disgusted listener stood up defiantly, with his hands in 
his pockets, while Quip was speaking. When the “ Hawk” had 
finished there was such an ominous quiet about him that Quip’s 
unwilling, beady, treacherous eyes were forced to turn them- 
selves upon him. 

“ Have you done?” said he. 

“Hardly, Juniper. Wouldn’t you like to hear me play on the 
guitar? Wouldn’t you wish for just five minutes to have your 
senses borne on a gushing stream of music into an elysium of 
sensual delights? You don’t get such chances at the asylum. 
There is little music there, and it is all staccato and not distin- 
guished for its melody.” 

“Have you done?” said again the immovable youth, without 
a sign of relenting. 

_ “Well, I must say that I have—almost. It is very discourag- 
ing that I can find no way of rendering your call pleasant. But 
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when you must talk at a man, and can elicit nothing in return, | 
would rather sit by the sea on the long wharf—” 

“Don’t mention that, for God’s sake!” cried Juniper, putting 
his trembling hands before his eyes. “I have dreamed of it often 
enough since to make my hair white.” 

“ How did you come to be gifted with so much imagination, 
Juniper? It is a superfluity, a danger, to a man so fond of gold 
and whiskey as you.” 

“Give me my money,” cried Juniper angrily—“ give me my 
money and let me go, so that I may never see your face again,” 

“ Will you be rid ever of seeing it?” said Quip, with a sneer- i 
ing laugh. ‘“ When you part from me it will haunt you for ever.” 

He shook his bony finger, and wagged his elfish head, and 
rolled his cruel eyes at Juniper in a way that made the supersti- 
tious man tremble at the knees and turn all the colors of the 
rainbow. Juniper began to swear frightfully, and heaped the 
oaths on Quip’s head until the latter sprang up, caught him by 
the throat, and thrust him into a chair. 

“ Sit there, fool,” he said, “and hear what I say to you on this 
matter for the last time. How much money did you get from 
me for your lying testimony ?” 

“ Seventy-five dollars,” said Juniper submissively. 

“ How much were you at first promised? ” 

“One hundred and fifty.” 

“Fifty per cent. gone from the original sum,” laughed the dar- 
ing Quip—“ ten per cent. for my services, five per cent. for your } 
first insolences, and the remaining thirty-five for your snivelling 
threats of exposure. You paltry idiot! you received one hundred 
per cent. more than you deserved for your services. I could 
have hired less troublesome and more useful men at five dollars a 
head, but that I wished, forsooth, to befriend you. How much 
more do you expect to get, you grasping miser? Seventy-five 
dollars, you say. What modesty! What disinterestedness! I 
shall give you one cent. There it is, and go.”’ 

He flung the coin at him with superb scorn, adding: “ And 
look that it does not poison you.”’ 

Juniper had always a superstitious fear of his elfish friend, 
and his present manner and words did not tend to diminish the 
feeling. He humbly picked up the cent, much to Quip’s surprise, 
and began to retire. At the door he stopped and looked back. 
Quip was laughing as the charlatan laughs over the credulity or 
his victims, with his hands to his sides and his face purpled in the 
effort to restrain his mirth. This gratuitous scorn broke the 
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spell and roused all the courage that was left in Juniper’s breast. 
With another series of oaths he flung back the coin at the giver 
and declared his immediate intention of revealing all that he 
knew of the late conspiracy to Miss McDonell. Then he de- 
parted. 

“Which makes it all the more necessary,” soliloquized Mr. 
Quip, referring to Juniper’s proposed treason, “that I at once 
proceed to the right party. Events are thickening. The air is 
full of portents and omens. If I don’t coin some of them into 
gold, then farewell to all my greatness. I have not got into my 
proper sphere to make myself as great an ass as I did in others.” 

When Dr. Fullerton was returning home the next day after 
office hours, Quip accosted him mysteriously in the hall. 

“Will you be at home to-night,” he asked, “and prepared to 
receive visitors?” 

“Why, yes, I suppose so,” said the puzzled doctor. “ Why 
do you ask?” 

“Tam going to call,” Quip replied, “and I want to have a 
little conversation with you on family matters. There is some 
money in it, and I am anxious to get a share.” 

“You speak in enigmas, Quip.” 

“T'll speak literally to-night. You will understand that I 
come to talk of family matters and gold, and you will be at 
home.” 

He slipped away into the waiting-room, leaving a mystified 
gentleman on the stairs. The doctor did not think it necessary 
to speak to Olivia about their visitor until he had arrived and 
was seated owlishly in the drawing-room. Mr. Quip was more 
bird-like than ever in his motions, and set Olivia laughing at his 
queer fashion of sitting on the edge of his chair and twisting his 
whole head around to look at an object. But Mr. Quip’s first 
deliberate and chosen words, after he had been introduced by the 
doctor, rudely drove all merriment out of doors. 

Said he: “I come to sell to you for a fair price a clear know- 
ledge of your antecedents, the means of getting again the pro- 
perty which a slippery guardian stole from you, and of establish- 
ing you in your proper position before the world.” 

Olivia trembled, and the doctor, less susceptible, only smiled. 
The magnitude of Mr. Quip’s design was equalled only by the 
assurance with which he declared his ability to execute it, and, 
though surprise was uppermost, incredulity and distrust were the 
ruling feelings in the doctor's mind. 

“You are going to attempt a great deal, Mr. Quip,” he said 
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quietly, yet anxious to tell the man he was mad and to drive him 
from the room. 

“| have had remarkable opportunities,” returned the gentle. 
man modestly, “and I have used them. I know,” he continued, 
“that you are surprised and not inclined to believe in extraor. 
dinary good fortune. But what I propose is simply this: | 
have the certificate of marriage of your father and mother. | 
can point out to you the man who took your father’s money, 
I can prove that your father had this money and that your guar. 
dian stole it. I have my witnesses and documents, and they are 
so strong that no court can break them down. You are worth 
some three hundred thousand dollars, and for putting you in pos- 
session of it I ask the sum of five thousand dollars, not to be paid 
until you have come into possession of your own.” 

This was open and decided, and the doctor found it impossi- 
ble to maintain his scepticism and his composure. Olivia was 
pale and quite frightened at the prospect of becoming an heir- 
ess. 

“| know,” continued Mr. Quip, “that my proposal is some- 
what astonishing and my demand perhaps a trifle large—” 

“No, oh! no,” cried impulsive Olivia, and the doctor said 
gravely : 

“Tf. you can do all you say it is little enough for the service. 
Before we accept your offer we must consult with friends ; before 
we can even consent to examine your statements we must take 
means to secure ourselves from imposition.” 

“Here is a pledge of my faith and earnestness,” said Quip, 
placing a paper on the table. “It is the marriage certificate. I 
give it to you as an earnest of what is to come.” 

The orphans read it with varying emotions. To Olivia it was 
the blessed shore after long tossings on the stormy ocean, and her 
heart was filled with a noble gratitude to Him who had brought 
her safely out of the tempest. 

“ The name on this certificate is Hamilton,” said the doctor 
suspiciously. 

“It is a part of my work to prove you both Hamiltons,” Mr. 
Quip said, rising to go. “I must bid you good-evening and 
leave you to meditate on my proposals. I may expect an an- 
swer—” 


“In two or three days,” said Harry. And Mr. Quip de- 
parted. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE FIRST FRUITS, 


THE social atmosphere after the consummation of the long- 
planned scheme of McDonell’s incarceration possessed for Dr. 
Killany a clearness and brightness that for many a day it had not 
known. He was no longer in the maze of a conspiracy, meditat- 
ing, struggling, hoping, fearing, filled with chagrin one moment, 
too lifted with hope the next; and although there was yet much 
to do and more to be troubled about, still the great obstacle was 
removed ; he could breathe, and wait with comparative indiffer- 
ence for whatever fate was destined to follow. He was manager 
of Nano’s estate in conjunction with two nonentities. That posi- 
tion his intriguing had assured him. It was imperative that one 
who had made himself so important and necessary a factor in 
late events should have an immediate reward, which would not 
bear the outward character of a price and yet be quite as sub- 
stantial. He held his office by virtue of his conventional relation- 
ship, the world said. Nano knew as well as he that it was the sop 
to Cerberus, the opiate to still dangerous importunings and out- 
breaks, and both appreciated it accordingly. It occurred to her 
often, and not vaguely, but impertinently clear, that he was look- 
ing for higher emoluments—her hand in marriage, perhaps. She 
had never taken pains to let him understand the hopelessness of 
his expectations. If he wanted money a fair fifty thousand was 
at his disposal when she came into the property. Considering 
what he knew and what he was able and unable to do, this was 
heavy compensation ; but she did not intend to offer it at any 
time. He might ask for it himself. She knew that to one of his 
disposition this was but a drop in the bucket. That, however, 
was not her affair. He might choose to be troublesome. She 
was prepared for that emergency likewise, and was ready-to dis- 
miss at the first sign of insubordination. It never caused her a 
moment of pain or alarm. She could do many brave, danger- 
ously brave things, and one of them was to resist, and even at- 
tack, so deadly, so ravenous, so disgusting an animal as this 
scheming doctor. 

The doctor himself spent many quiet hours communing on 
this very subject. It was now the nearest to his heart. He had 
time and was lavish of it, and he thought with leisurely care and 
diligence on his next move. He had, no doubt, passed the most 
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dangerous period of his scheme; he was now to pass the most 
delicate. If boldness and skill were needed in the first instance 

unequalled diplomacy and gentle cunning were now the requisite 
qualities. He had to admit to himself—and with himself he was 
the most candid, least flattering man in existence—that the out- 
look was not cheering. She had not the slightest affection for 
him. Her manner very frequently savored of dislike and dis. 
gust, and she was always distant, cold, haughty, repelling, 
These feelings had deepened since the crime of her life had been 
consummated. It was natural that the one person who knew of 
her sin should be looked at with eyes of distrust when previous 
love was not in the question. He had it in his power to show to 
blind admirers the crack in the perfect vase, the flaw in the long- 
prized diamond, the rottenness of the sepulchre which was with- 
out a miracle of art and nature. He rejoiced in it that it gave 
him control over her, so haughty and daring in her fall; and it 
pained him, too, that she should know and feel her bondage, as it 
lessened the chances of affection towards himself. He loved her, 
indeed, as much as he ever could love at all. His heart and his 
interests were inseparable. Where both went together his pas- 
sion was honorable and strong. What hopes did he cherish of 
ever attaining to the perpetual control of the noble estate which 
lay temporarily in his hands? He could hardly tell. The possi- 
bility of failure so confused the clear-headed Bohemian that for 
some days he dared not discuss the question. Its imperativeness 
he never forgot, and he came down to it before very long and 
reasoned about it in this wise: 

She was proud, intensely and morbidly proud, and, like a cer- 
tain well-known lady, proud of many things that would not have 
borne dissection. She was proud of her position in the world, of 
her natural and acquired perfections, and principally of her posi- 
tion as leader of the cultured disciples of transcendentalism. It 
was in his power to dash her at a single blow from the height of 
these honors into an abyss of misery and shame whose only re- 
deeming point would be its oblivion. Oblivion she dreaded with 
the insane, shrinking fear of those who know no God, no belief, 
no life to come, and who take refuge from this fear in that falsest 
of refuges, their human pride. A whisper, cunning and sweet as 
Satan’s in the ear of Eve, and it would be known that she had 
imprisoned her father ; another, and the disgraceful reasons would 
spread abroad like a blaze in the thicket of a summer forest. 
Supposing that proofs were asked, there arose the necessity of 
liberating McDonell, of wringing or coaxing from him the con- 
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fession of his early crime, of finding the children whom he had 
wronged, and of showing the truth of all the outlying circum- 
stances. However, he did not need proofs. He was sure it 
would never come to that. She would surrender, under fear of 
such results, unconditionally. A woman who did not scruple to 
wrong her own father so fearfully for the sake of wealth and 
position would not find it hard to wed an accomplished gentle- 
man for the same reason, when by the act she would put away 
all danger for ever. What if her heart belonged to another? 
There could be no serious obstacle in such an event, since interest, 
according to Killany’s philosophy, was infallibly stronger than 
love. If from pure malice, dislike, or pettishness the lady still 
refused to look to her own welfare—rejected him, in fact—it was 
not to be supposed that he would bring his own name into in- 
famy for the sake of revenge. But he had for the last desperate 
condition a remedy which, if decidedly hurtful to the other party, 
would be of the highest benefit to himself. 

In bis calm, professional way the doctor brushed aside the cob- 
webs of obstruction to his pretty scheme, and set about devising 


, the means which, like a well-made avenue, would lead up natural- 


ly, easily, gradually to the culmination of his grand design. He 
had already decided that the event must come off at an early 
date. Delays are proverbially dangerous: He was ready then 
to lay the question before Nano, but he was not so sure as to the 
time most acceptable to her. He set himself to work, therefore, 
to prepare her for its reception. In his career he had often 
played in the réle of the serpent and the bird. The snares and 
tricks to lure the innocent practised among vulgar Bohemians 
were not unknown to him. The nature of the bird to be trapped 
in this case forbade the employment of ordinary methods. He 
became, under cover of his pqsition as manager of the estate, her 
most devoted cavalier, and endeavored so to arrange his comings 
and goings that the world would put upon them its most fa- 
vorable construction. He whispered in the ears of his friends 
the most mysterious hints of coming good .fortune, smiled am- 
biguously, and shrugged his shoulders meaningly when bantered 
on the subject of his growing attachment. He gossiped with the 
gossips to an extent that set these estimable persons at loggerheads 
with one another as to the truth of the varying tales they told 
about the matter. On the whole, he managed to impress society 
with the belief that his marriage with Nano was but a matter of 
time and expediency. Nano, being a haughty individual who 
brooked no meddling in her affairs, was never troubled with wit- 
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ticisms or innuendoes on the subject. Dr. Killany felt and saw 
that he was getting on famously. Nano suffered his extraordi- 
nary attentions with wonderful meekness. In the rebound which 
her spirits had taken she was become sprightly, cheerful, and ap- 
proachable to an extreme degree. Even Killany came in for a 
share of this generosity of feeling. By degrees he won her from 
her usual reserve with him. The freedom of old friends seemed 
to prevail between them, and his confidence and his smiles grew 
broader day by day. 

His scheming was as patent to Nano as if he had traced it on 
paper for her amusement. Like the garrison of a. beleaguered 
city, she watched with interest the gradual advances of the 
enemy ; the contracting of the lines; the building of forts and 
batteries; read hopefulness, nay, certainty, of success in the be- 
sieger’s eyes; felt the anticipation of triumph in his cautious 
and seductive manner. She actually led him on to his doom. In 
the first days of her trial she had foreseen that herself might be 
the subject of Killany’s demands. His manner during these two 
weeks which succeeded a never-to-be-forgotten morning had con. 
firmed her suspicions and. made conjecture fact. She yielded to 
, the stream, was gracious and kind always, and waited indifferently 
for the hour when, with a relentless and determined hand, she 
would demolish the fabric of his dreams as completely as he 
thought of .destroying hers if she refused to listen to his solicita- 
tions. She was fully conscious of the power which he held, but 
was also sure that it was.not absolute and that enough remained 
to her to limit it within proper grounds. She was resolute that 
she would not be the slave of her crime, a modern lamp which, at 
the rubbing of the medical Aladdin, would bring her humbly to 
his knees. 

Two weeks of patient working .and waiting the doctor gave 
himself. Then he judged the proper moment to have come, and 
on one evening, at the hour which in good society is supposed 
to be given only to familiar friends, he set out for McDonell 
House with the intention of offering himself to the mistress as a 
husband of a superfine quality. It was an unparticular evening, 
distinguished by its wintry bleakness and loneliness. A lover 
would have noted, perhaps, every feature of the time in which he 
was to stake his present happiness on the yes or no of a woman, 
that in after-years no incident of the night or day might be omit- 
ted in the picture of brightness or misery. Killany was not actu- 
ally so nervous as to the result. It was purely a gaming trans- 
action, and any turn of the die was to be met with philosophi- 
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cal composure. Disappointment was not going to break his 
heart. Failure was with him only a possibility. He had made 
provision, however, for the possibility, and he had in any event a 
safe retreat. In one quarter of the city through which he passed, 
famous for its dirty children and brutish men, there seemed to 
exist some great but subdued excitement. Knots of idlers on the 
corners, stalwart and mannish women in the doorways, discussed 
in low, earnest tones on some topic, and so interested were they 
that Killany’s dainty, perfumed passing earned neither a look nor 
a comment from them. 

“ A fight, is it?” he said to a heavy-browed, brutish boy. 

“ A fight it be, perhaps,” answered the surly lad, “but it an’t 
begun yet as I knows of.” 

The doctor proceeded leisurely on his way and was soon at 
McDonell: House. 

The conversation promised to be interesting and as artificial 
as the chatting of two diplomats intent on gaining admissions 
from each other and not quite sure of opposing methods. It 
was a game of skill in which neither party was to be ultimately 
beaten. Nano knew from Killany’s manner that the important 
hour had arrived, and rejoiced exceedingly. The doctor saw and 
understood her feelings partly, knew that he no longer had a se- 
cret, and was anxious to plunge into his business without delay. 
The usual fencing took place, however, and the regular skirmish- 
ings which always precede a great battle. He touched upon the 
main point when he said : 

“T never tall lately without a matter of business which requires 
your attention. I have one for you to-night. You will learn to 
shudder at my footstep or at the sound of my voice, either is so 
apt to suggest disagreeable ideas.” 

“ Business,” said she in return, “‘ has rather an interest for me, 
and, provided you do not come too often or give me too difficult 
problems to solve, I shall not learn to dread footstep or voice any 
more than I dread them at this moment. And I dread them 
now not at all,” she added, because he looked at her as if there 
were a double meaning in her words. 

“Well, you are very kind, Nano, and I promise you that in 
this affair 1 shall never trouble you again, unless at your own 
wish. The fact is, I wish to make you my wife. I offer you my- 
self and my estate. The full value of both you understand, and 
Ido not think it necessary to expatiate on my devotion. Time 
will show that very plainly.” 


The murder was out, and she had remained as indifferent as if 
VOL. XXXIII.—26 
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he had proposed a sleigh-ride, looking straight into his face, while 
he spoke, with her frank, sweet eyes. 

“You are calm, very calm, doctor, over this matter. I had 
heard it was the custom—but everything one hears is not true.” 

“T might remark, too,” said Killany, with inward uneasiness, 
“that you are as calm as myself. I love you, but I have no wish 
to gush over what should be a plain matter of business. That I 
have loved you for years is clear to you, but, being poor, I did not 
presume to show it. Still, if you require assurances—” 

“Oh! none; I require none. They would not sway me one 
way or another. My mind has been made up on this matter since 
I first discovered your intention of letting your heart run away 
with your head. I did not think you could be guilty of sucha 
thing.” 

“Indeed!” he said, not quite sure if she was laughing at him. 

“J am glad that we can have an understanding at this early 
date,” she went on glibly. “It will make our business relations 
more settled and less constrained in the future. I do not like 
to live with a cloud over my head ready to burst upon me, yet 
never bursting.” 

“Ah! you are going to refuse me,” he murmured, with a 
quiver of pain in his voice quite touching from its very unexpect- 
edness. 

“You might have expected it. Yes, I refuse. Gratitude is 
not love, you know; and grateful enough as I am to you for your 
services, I cannot make your reward as substantial and sweeping 
as you would wish.” . 

“You believe, then, in that folly—love. And have you con- 
sidered—alas! I know that you have. And yet am I not a dan- 
gerous person to be permitted to stray from your side?” 

“Dangerous?” she answered smilingly. “I cannot think so. 
I would as soon accuse you of a desire to bite yourself as to bite 
me.” 

“ Some animals do both when hard-pressed, Nano.” 

“That sounds like a threat, doctor, of which I know you 
would never be guilty. As you said yourself, this is a pure mat- 
ter of business given to me to settle. I have settled it, and you 
may accept your fate kindly or not. We shall continue to be 
very good friends, and shall take up and lay aside other busi- 
nesses as gracefully. If it is any consolation,to you to know 
that I refuse you from inclination, and not from affection for any 

other, take it. It is not much, but it will save you from jealousy 
until the force of this disappointment wears off.” 
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He was silent for some minutes. He could not decide upon 
what course to adopt in this unexpected turn of affairs. She was 
not defying him, he thought, and yet her cool, friendly manner 
might hide the cunningest dissimulation. She was a puzzle to 
him still, and it vexed him to think how completely he was baf- 
fled. This was not the conversation he had planned, nor had his 
and this a shadow of resemblance. A bitterness rushed over him 
like the surge of an ocean that she should act as if dealing with a 
very ordinary event, and not as if her very existence was con- 
cerned. 

“T am averse to creating a scene—” 

“Why should you think of that?” she said sharply. 

“But, to tell the truth, I expected something different, not 
on the strength of my services but of my knowledge. There 
isno money could pay me for that, and I hoped it was understood 
that my services were given only in the hope of receiving your- 
self some day as a reward. I am tempted not to let you go. 
Do I not know enough to make it necessary for you to marry 
me?” 

“No,” she answered boldly. “There is no man on earth could 
forceme tothat. The alternatives might be disgrace and ruin, as 
they are not in this instance, but I could enduresboth,” 

“ As they are not in this instance?” he repeated significantly, 
as if communing with himself. She laid one delicate hand im- 
pressively on his arm. 

“Let us understand one another, doctér, at once and for ever. 
Iwillnever marry you. Bury your dangerous knowledge in that 
fact. It is more to your interest to accept our present relations 
than to attempt anything like an exposure of our recent doings. 
We shall not discuss what it is in your power or mine to do, but 
let it be conceded that just now we are evenly matched, and that 
only very favorable circumstances may make us open enemies in 
the future. Make out when you please the amount to which your 
services are entitled, and it shall be paid. Then we cry, Quits. 
What do you say? Remember,I shall never marry you, what- 
ever be the alternative. Be guided accordingly.” 

He listened with increasing despair, wonder, and admiration. 
She was a little more earnest than at the beginning of the con- 
versation, but still business-like and indifferent. There was de- 
termination in her looks, in her tones, and a world of it in her 
words, and he was forced unwillingly to believe that she spoke as 
she felt. It was all over with his planning and scheming on that 
line of action. He had hoped to fall into the possession of a 
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beautiful wife and a fine fortune, and to take his stand for ever on 
a solid and assured basis of respectability and wealth. The game 
was against him. He yielded, as the gambler yields, with philo- 
sophic heroism, and took up again the old and never-to-be-shaken. 
off Bohemian life. 

“Let it be as you say,” he said quietly, and, after refusing an 
invitation to dinner, took his leave. Out in the streets, in that 
same quarter which had shown a trifling disturbance an hour be. 
fore, unwonted excitement reigned. Workmen home from the 
day’s labors now formed the corner throngs, and the talk was 
louder and quite violent. 

“In a few days, lads,” he heard one say boastingly, “and if 
one dares to show his head we'll split it though an army tried 
to save him.” 

He paid little attention to their language, so deeply was he 
thinking of his own misery. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





THE IRISH COLLEGE AT PARIS. 


THREE hundred and three years ago there arrived in the city 
of Paris an Irish priest; the Rev. John Lee, with a band of stu- 
dents, exiles from their native land for the faith of their fathers. 
They were poor and shabbily dressed. They landed on the 
northwest coast in a fishing-boat known as a hooker, a species of 
craft well known from Arklow banks to the Claddagh quay, 
Galway. They had been more than a week at sea, It was a 
perilous voyage, because it was necessary to keep out of the 
track of the English cruisers. They did not think of presenting 
themselves as pensioners to any of the great colleges; there was 
one of unpretending appearance, built upon charitable founda- 
tions, to which they applied for admission. They were received 
kindly in the name of charity. It was the College of Mon- 
taigu, the first that offered an asylum to the Irish priest and his 
beloved levites. This took place in the autumn of 1578; Eliza- 
beth was on the throne of England, Henry III. was King of 
France, and Gregory XIII. was Pope. : 

There is no chapter in the ecclesiastical annals of Ireland or 
France more interesting than the story of the impecunious priest 
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and the poor students who left the former, and the history of the 
Irish colleges founded in the latter: at Douai by the Rev. Chris- 
topher Cusack, a priest from the County Meath, who assisted 
also in the founding of similar houses at Lille, Antwerp, Tournai, 
and at St. Omer, where Daniel O’Connell was educated. 

What is known to-day as the Collége des Irlandais is only one 
hundred and eleven years old. It was built by the then prefect 
of studies, the Rev. Lawrence Kelly, in the Rue de Cheval Vert, 
now Rue des Irlandais, or Irish Street, in 1770. The Collége 
de Montaigu was founded in 1314. In 1485 it was placed under 
the direction of the celebrated Jean Standone, regent of the fac- 
ulty of theology of Paris. He founded a community of ecclesi- 
astics distinct from the college, who were chosen from amongst 
the poor, the conditions for admission being poverty and good 
ability. He drew up a rule so strict as to rival in many respects 
the most austere Orders. Their diet was poor. Meat and wine 
seem to have been unknown amongst them, but beans, or haricots, 
and herrings were the principal food. The rule was, half a her- 
ring to the younger boys, a whole one to the more advanced 
students, for dinner. In point of sleep there was as little indul- 
gence as at table. The community was divided into four parts, 
and each part took its turn to rise at midnight for a week to 
recite Matins; the others, who were not on duty, rose always at , 
three o’clock to recite the Office of the Blessed Virgin and other 
prayers. 

ne They thank’d their Maker for a pittance sent, 
Supped on a turnip, slept upon content.” 


The meagre fare and austere life did not interfere with their pro- 
ficiency in studies; on the contrary, the students of Montaigu 
were distinguished above all other scholars in Paris for their pro- 
found learning and brilliant theses. It is recorded, among other 
literary achievements, that in the year 1619 they had three de- 
bates in philosophy, in which the arguments were maintained 
in the Greek language. No other college then could have at- 
tempted such an exhibition. 

The next abode of the Irish colony was the aristocratic Col- 
lege of Navarre. When or why they quitted Montaigu College 
we cannot tell. But its benefactors, all French, required that 
the students shquld be taken from Auvergne, France. It was 
always in straitened circumstances, and its pecuniary difficulties 
perhaps obliged the students from Ireland to seek other quar- 
ters. One can well imagine what a change it must have been for 
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the Irish to be suddenly transplanted from the dilapidated build. 
ings of old Montaigu, with its herrings and haricots, to the 
finest and best-appointed college in Paris, and to exchange their 
old friends the charity students of Auvergne for the nobility of 
France and the princes of the house of Bourbon. This college 
was founded in 1304. It was the favorite school of the French 
nobility and was particularly honored by the kings of France. 
It was called L’école de la noblesse Francaise, !honneur de t’univer. 
stté—the school of the French nobility and the honor of the 
university. 

About the year 1605 Baron de Lescalopier, president of the 
Parliament of Paris, rented a house for the Irish students in the 
St. Germain quarter. To this establishment were transferred all 
those who had received the order of priesthood and those ad- 
vanced in their studies. The younger students remained in the 
College of Navarre. 

Permission had been obtained from the Holy Father to ordain 
young men of exemplary lives who had attained the canonical 
age, although they had not completed their studies, on condition 
that they should go abroad to finish them. By their studies was 
meant philosophy and theology. Their classics were learned at 
any place in Ireland the Catholic schoolmaster dared show his 
face. Many of Ireland’s noblest priests and bishops were so edu- 
cated. 

Let us visit one of the small seaports from Wexford to Done- 
gal. From there was the safest route to France. The young men 
arrived by twos in the vicinity of the designated seaport. They 
repaired to the priest of the parish at a convenient time, who bil- 
leted them on some of the neighbors, by whom they were joyfully 
received. A fishing-smack, or hooker, was procured; provisions 
were secretly put on board. Before setting out they were united 
not far from the sea in the barn of some trusty friend, in front 
of a temporary altar, at the foot of which they received from 
the hands of the priest the Blessed Sacrament. The boat was 
moored a short distance from the land. It had been thoroughly 
overhauled and made clean as was possible to make craft of the 
kind. It appeared in its holiday attire, as it were, andas it swung 
with the tide at its flowing and ebbing one would think that the 
little vessel was aware of the important journey it was about to 
begin. The punt carried two or three persons at a time from 
the shore to the hooker. This operation continued perhaps 
for two or three days. All are on board and wait anxiously for 
a fair wind. A signal from the vessel to the watcher on shore an- 
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nounces that the crew are preparing to go to sea; the latter has- 
ten to apprise the friends of those on buard. The friends come 
to the water’s edge, the red-brown jib flaps in the fresh breeze, 
the anchor is up, the little craft moves seaward, the patched 
main-sail is hoisted. Out upon the ocean the taut vessel dashes 
with its wings all set, bending its bow now and then to the swell 
of the ocean, or clearing a white-capped breaker as it comes roll- 
ing from Labrador to expire on the rocks of Ireland, and to cast 
its spray among the tears of the friends who are anxiously gazing 
from the beach at the transport which is to convey their beloved 
ones from home. They return murmuring prayers for a safe 
voyage, and congratulate each other that the wind is fair, and 
that soon their young darlings will be in generous France. 

The Rev. John Lee, who had conducted his countrymen to 
Paris some thirty years before, was appointed superior of the new 
house in the Rue de Sévres. After his death he was succeeded 
by Dr. Messingham, author of Flori/egium, or Lives of Irish Saints. 
To the pen of this pious and scholarly man we are indebted for a 
sketch of the Baron de Lescalopier. He writes: 


“ He was great in authority, profound in humility, merciful to the poor, 
kind to strangers—in fine, he was all to all. For we poor exiles for the 
cause of religion shall long remember how he transferred us to a magnifi- 
cent house from the obscure place where through poverty we were obliged 
to dwell, and, having increased our means and the number of our students, 
brought us forth into public notice. We remember, too, what delight it af- 
forded this most religious president to live with us, poor exiles for the faith, 
and what pleasure he seemed to take in our conversation ; he even hum- 
bled himself to that excess that he, who was wont to sit in the Supreme 
Council of France amongst the nobles of the land, would not unfrequently 
place himself last at the table of the Irish exiles. He would remain with 
us many days together, and he often said if he survived his wife he would 
remain always amongst us and found a seminary for us with a fixed yearly 
income, which he long since would have done had not death anticipated 
his designs. When the priests of our seminary had completed their 
studies, and were about to return to their country to break the bread of 
life to the famishing people, and to draw from the Sacred Scriptures the 
waters of sound doctrine to refresh their parched souls, this pious and pro- 
vident nobleman had them thoroughly examined by an able theologian, 
and to those who were found duly qualified for the pastoral duties this 
most liberal friend presented a suitable outfit and a sufficient provision for 
their journey. He then presented them to Cardinal de Betz, Archbishop 
of Paris. These things, although truly rare and wonderful, nevertheless 
are true and have often been witnessed by me.” 


The baron’s good intention of founding a college for the Irish 
with a fixed revenue was never carried out. Death prevented 
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an accomplishment of his design. It was a serious loss to the 
establishment. 

In the course of the year 1865 the administrator of the Irish 
College, Monsieur Lacroix, wishing to purchase some ground 
which bordered on the villa of the Irish College at Arcueil, dis. 
covered that one of the proprietors was the Count Lescalopier, 
Upon inquiry the gentleman informed him that he was of the 
family of the good president who more than two hundred and 
fifty years before had proved so kind a friend to the Irish, and 
that he was happy to renew old acquaintance by presenting as a 
gift to the Irish the portion of land they now desired. 

After the baron’s death the college struggled on, supported by 
the generosity of Mme. de Lescalopier and some other friends, 
In 1624 it was threatened with destruction. The bishops of Ire. 
land wrote a strong letter to the Catholics of France, recom. 
mending to their charity this interesting institution and its dis- 
tinguished* head, Dr. Messingham. This letter was written at a 
time of great distress. It bears the impress of sorrow, and is a 
touching appeal to their friends beyond the sea in favor of a 
cherished establishment. It is dated September 4, 1624, and is 
signed by David Roothe, Bishop of Ossory and vice-primate of 
all Ireland; Maurice O’Hurly, Bishop of Emly ; Thomas Deare, 
Bishop of Meath; Richard Arthur, Bishop of Limerick ; and Mau- 
rice Qualy, Vicar-Apostolic of Leenane, Killaloe, who was soon 
after made Archbishop of Tuam. Notwithstanding this appeal 
the little community was obliged soon after to leave the house in 
the Rue de Sévres. Their next abode was at the corner of Rue 
St. Thomas and Rue d’Enfer, and there they remained till the 
priests were transferred to the Lombards’ College, when the stu- 
dents removed to another building in Rue Traversine immedi- 
ately behind their old quarters, the Collége de Navarre. 

In those days the hardships of all the Irish studying in Paris 
were very severe; several of the priests could not find rooms in 
the house at St. Thomas Street, and were glad to be received 
again in the old Collége de Montaigu, with its beans and her- 
rings, in order to acquire the learning necessary to fit them for 
their great labor. 

Louis XIII. in 1623 granted the Irish permission to receive 
donations and alms to support them during their studies. In 
1672 Louis XIV. renewed this permission, and added, moreover, 
that of purchasing a house, which might serve as a college or 
hospice, in the. city of Paris. This was considered at the time a 
special favor, and gave the Irish faculty a certain legal position, 
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as regarded the university, by permitting them to enter into 
possession of the ancient Collége des Lombards, which had 
been founded in 1333. It was almost in ruins in 1677 when the 
[rish superior applied to the king for permission to occupy it. 
The request was granted. The king, Louis le Grand, was glad 
of the opportunity to mark his appreciation of the services ren- 
dered by his faithful Irish soldiers, who were very numerous 
in his army. The building was dilapidate® a mere shell, and 
it had to be rebuilt. Who was to bear the expense of this 
was the next question. The king was very kind, but it was im- 
possible to live in an old ruin that had been untenanted for 
years. 

At this time there were at Paris two Irish ecclesiastics, who 
came forward most providentially in the present crisis. They 
were Patrick Maguire, Abbot of Tuley, who had been chaplain to 
the Queen of England, and Malachi Kelly, prior of St. Nicholas 
de Chapouin and chaplain to the Queen of Poland. They placed 
the means they had acquired during many years of hard labor 
in rebuilding the old College of the Lombards. On application 
Cardinal de Bonzy, Archbishop of Narbonne and Grand Almo- 
ner of France; John Bentivoglio, Abbot of St. Valerius ; and the 
Abbé Valenti waived their respective rights and handed over to 
the Irish the eleven original bourses which remained in existence 
after the lapse of three hundred and fifty years. When the build- 
ing was completed the following inscription was placed over the 
door : 


COLLEGIUM B, M. VIRGINIS, 
PRO CLERICIS HIBERNICIS, 
IN ACADEMIA PARISIENSI 
STUDENTIBUS, 
INSTAURATUM ANNO 1681, 
PRO ITALICIS FUNDATUM 
ANNO 1330. 


The generosity of Fathers Maguire and Kelly was rewarded 
by their being appointed provisors of the college for life, with 
power to nominate their successors, which power, however, was to 
cease with them. They also, besides rebuilding the house, be- 
queathed to the community an annual income of one hundred 
pounds—a large sum in those days. It was in this way that the 
College of the Lombards was transferred to the Irish and be- 
came the first regular college which they possessed in Paris. It 
Was received with great gratitude, and continued for over a hun- 
dred years to afford shelter and tuition to the sons of Erin. 
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In 1732 a Rev. Father Farrelly, one of the provisors, pur. 
chased with his own money two houses which joined the col. 
lege, and presented them as a gift for the accommodation of the 
priests who were residing outside. When furnished all the 
rooms, sixty in number, were occupied in twenty-four hours, It 
was on this occasion the Irish bade adieu to Montaigu College, 
which had been the first to open its doors to them one hundred 
and fifty years before, and had never been closed against them 
afterwards. Hundreds of priests had been trained within its 
walls for the arduous mission of Ireland. 

At this time the sufferings of the Catholics of Ireland exciting 
the sympathy of the king and nobility of France, Louis XV, 
ordered that eighteen hundred francs should be paid yearly to 
assist the priests who had finished their course and were about 
to return to their country ; he also contributed handsomely to the 
college chapel. 

There were many things to endear the College of the Lom. 
bards to the Irish student, and chiefly the fact that many great 
men and noble benefactors were interred in the vaults beneath 
the chapel. Amongst them were Dr. Maguire, Archbishop of 
Armagh and Primate of all Ireland ; the learned Mories, Regent of 
the University of Paris, who had died in the College of Navarre, 
and requested that his remains might rest amongst the Irish in 
the Lombards’ College; the venerable Abbé Bailli, a man of 
great learning and saintly life, who had always been a friend in 
need to the institution. In his will he had bequeathed his heart 
to the college, as the best testimony he could offer of his affec- 
tion towards a people whom he regarded as confessors of the 
faith. 

The affectionate interest taken in the exiled students by the 
bishops of Ireland never ceased. Bernard O’Gara, the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, wrote under date of July 3, 1735, in Latin, to Car- 
dinal de Fleury, imploring him for the mercy of God to exert 
himself for the benefit of the little colony, and he graphically de- 
scribed the state of religion in hoc miserabile regno—in this misera- 
ble kingdom. May 7, 1736, he writes to the Irish priests in the 
Lombards’ College, addressed to the Abbé MacGeoghegan,* a 
long letter on the state of religion in this deplorabilis patria—de- 
plorable fatherland. 

In 1770 the community in the Lombards’ College amounted to 
one hundred and sixty, of whom one hundred were priests and 
sixty were ecclesiastical students. This number being too large 


* Chaplain of the Irish Brigade in France and author of the History of Ireland. 
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for the limited accommodations, the Rev. Lawrence Kelly, then 
prefect of studies, purchased a house and garden, Rue de Cheval 
Vert, now Rue des Irlandais, and built a college, since known as 
the Collége des Irlandais. In this college were collected all the 
students, while the rest remained in the College of the Lombards. 
Dr. Kelly’s undertaking was a herculean task and cost him great 
labor and anxiety. When he had completed the buildings—Azs 
monument—he sank under his exertions and died July 14, 1777, in 
the fifty-seventh year of his age. His remains rest amongst the 
successors of his cultured children under the altar of the hand- 
some chapel. Unselfish, self-denying was he. The comforts of 
life, and even life itself, he sacrificed to build the hallowed and 
historic Irish College. The two communities continued to 
flourish till 1792, when they were scattered. 

It was fortunate for the Irish establishments in France at the 
time of the Revolution that the administratorship of the Lom- 
bards’ College was held by Dr. Walsh. He was superior of the 
Irish College at Nantes in 1779. In 1794 the Archbishop of 
Paris consulted the bishops on a fitting person to take charge of 
the Irish establishments in the capital, and at their request Dr. 
Walsh was transferred from Nantes to Paris and placed in the 
Lombards’ College, which was occupied by Irish priests. At 
this time Dr. Kearney was in chargé of the Irish College proper. 

The fury of the Revolution had extended all over the kingdom, 
and the massacres of the capital were repeated in the various 
cities of France. Numbers of ecclesiastics fled to Paris for pro- 
tection. There were few who would venture to receive them. 
In this melancholy state, despairing of their safety, the brave 
man and priest, the generous Irishman, moved to compassion, 
and laughing to scorn human*prudence, opened the doors of his 
college and took in a number of French priests and religious 
who had fled from various parts of France. Well was the bread 
cast upon the waters by old Montaigu College in 1578, when the 
Rev. John Lee, with his band of Irish students, knocked at her 
doors and asked for shelter and tuition to uphold the religion of 
their fathers in their native land. It was magnanimously return- 
ed by Dr. Walsh, at the risk of his life and of that of his commu- 
nity, two hundred and twenty-eight years after the arrival of 
Father Lee in Montaigu College. 

There was a law passed about this time ordering the sale of 
all property belonging to the subjects of nations at war with 
France. In consequence the Irish colleges of Toulouse, Douai, 
Lille, and Ivry, and the church of St. Eutrope, Bordeaux, which 
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was also Irish property, were sold. It seems providential that 
the Irish colleges of Nantes, Bordeaux, and the two houses of 
Paris remained undisturbed. It is hard to explain how they es- 
caped. Over one of the principal doors of the Lombards’ College 
a few years ago one could see, printed in large letters, “ Propriété 
nationale ; & vendre’’—National property ; for sale. 

Order was restored at last; the storm of blood had gone by ; 
the vigilant superior took advantage of the first moments of the 
calm to collect the scattered remains of the Irish foundations, 
Part of the property had been sold. Compensation was made, 
however, by France, which placed a very large sum of money in 
the hands of the English commissioners. The claim of the supe. 
riors of the Irish College amounted to £90,000. The just claim 
was refused by the commissioners on the ground that the French 
exercised control over the Irish foundations. But was the 
money returned to France? It ought to have been, and would 
have been if in honest hands; but it never was, and is still in the 
possession of England. Thus the Irish suffered from both par- 
ties: from the revolutionists as British subjects, and from the 
English as being under French control. 

From 1792 to 1800 may be considered an interregnum as re- 
gards the Irish College in Paris. When it was taken possession 
of in the name of the Republic, and the students expelled, there 
existed at St. Germain-en-Laye an academy for the education of 
young men, at the head of which was the estimable Abbé McDer- 
mott. Later it was broken up; the abbé was allowed to enter 
into possession of the Irish College and to carry on his academy, 
in which the ¢/te of Parisian society had their sons, among whom 
were Eugéne de Beauharnais (Josephine’s son), Jéréme Bonaparte, 
and Champagny (afterwards Duke de Cadorre). 

From 1801 to 1815 the disturbed state of France caused the 
college many inconveniences, but towards 1816 it began to as- 
sume a more regular appearance. In 1818 a royal ordinance was 
passed (December 17) declaring that the seminaries of the Irish, 
English, and Scotch should no longer exist. The English and 
Scotch departed. Dr. Walsh defended the Irish College, appeal- 
ing to the king in the council of state, and was successful. The 
college was never again threatened. - 

How well it has flourished during the past seventy years un- 
der the administration of Dr. Kearney, Dr. Ryan, Dean of Cash- 
el, Dr. McGrath, of Kilkenny, Dr. McSweeney, Dr. Miley, the 
Rev. James Lynch, and its present most efficient superior, the 
Rev. John McNamara, Congregation of the Mission, one need 
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only read the names of its alumni, who have been distinguished in 
almost all parts of the world. Among its modern archbishops 
and bishops in Ireland were Bishops Plunkett, of Meath; Murphy, 
of Cork, many years dead ; Keane, of Cloyne, dead a few years 
past ; O’Hea, of Ross ; Power, of Killaloe; McCabe, of Ardagh ; 
Moriarty, of Kerry, recently deceased; Archbishop Croke, of 
Cashel; Bishops Ryan, coadjutor of Killaloe ; Lynch, coadjutor of 
Kildare and Leighlin; Donnelly, of Clogher ; Gillooly, of Elphin, 
now living. Its benefactors other than founders of bourses were 
Louis XIV., King of France; the Rev. John Lee, the Rev. Pat- 
rick Maguire, the Rev. Malachi Kelly ; Baron de Lescalopier; M. 
Luttrell, military officer in France; Mr. O’Crowley, military 
officer in France; the Right Rev. Dr. O’ Maloney, Bishop of Lime- 
rick; M. Bonfield, merchant of Bordeaux; the Most Rev. Dr. 
Maguire, Archbishop of Armagh; M. de Batru de Vaubien, 
M. Lubin, M. Brown, M. Maury, the Very Rev. Lawrence Kelly, 
the Very Rev. Patrick McSweeney. 

At present the Irish College possesses eighty-three bourses, 
well endowed by Irishmen for the benefit of their countrymen, 
and a contingent interest in the £90,000 retained by England. 
Of the four colleges which remained at the beginning of this cen- 
tury one only, the Collége des Irlandais, of Paris, is occupied by 
Irish students. The college at Bordeaux and the old Lombards’ 
College are let to merchants. The college at Nantes was sold 
by Dr. Miley. | 

The house built by Dr. Lawrence Kelly one hundred and 
eleven years ago remains; old Montaigu has passed away; the 
celebrated Abbey of St. Victor, where the university commenced, 
and in which St. Bernard, St. Thomas of Canterbury, and many 
other saints resided when they came to Paris, has been de- 
molished to make room for the great wine-stores; the Abbey of 
St. Genevieve has been transformed into a government school; 
the famous Carmelite abbey has disappeared, and its site is oc- 
cupied by a new market; the ancient priory of the Dominicans, 
where the royal family of France sought their confessors for over 
three hundred years, and in whose church St. Thomas preached, 
and which contained more royal tombs than the abbey at St. 
Denis, is no longer to be found. 

These abodes of learning were close to the Irish College. As 
one passes along the narrow streets he finds that he is treading 
in the very footsteps of Sts. Bernard, Louis, Bonaventure, 
Thomas, Ignatius Loyola, Francis Xavier, Francis de Sales, and 
Vincent de Paul. All the religious communities which dwelt 
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there three hundred years ago when Father Lee and his com. 
panions arrived are gone; not oneremains. The Irish alone have 
held their ground, and were never so prosperous. 

How their foundation has succeeded I might say, Circumspice 
orbem—\ook around the world. Wherever there is a cross in air 
in the eastern or western hemisphere, to the Irish missionary 
more is due for its erection than to any other ; and he owes more 
for the preservation of the faith in his native land, after God, to 
the Irish College in Paris than to any other institution of learn- 
ing in the world. The College of Montaigu gave him good 
teachers but poor fare—beans and herrings; wealthy Navarre 
gave him rank with the nobles of France and generous enter. 
tainment. The illustrious president of the French Senate placed 
the better part of his fortune at his disposal, and the French peo. 
ple have always taken pains to show the Irish student that he is 
not in a foreign land, but in that of France, where his race is 
honored and respected. 





REVELATIONS OF DIVINE LOVE 


MADE TO A DEVOUT SERVANT OF OUR LORD, CALLED MOTHER 
JULIANA, 


An anchorete of Norwich, who lived in the days of King Edward II. 


THE FOURTH CHAPTER AND THE FIRST REVELATION, 


Lo! as I looked in the Face of the Crucifix held up before me, 

Tearfullie gazing, soudeinlie saw I running the red blood 

Down from under the garland borne for the sins of all people ; 

Trickling down both hott and freshlie, livelie and plenteous, 

Right * as it was in the time that the garland was pressed on his 
forehead ; 

So saw I both the same God and man who for me had suffered. 

Trulie and mightilie I conceavéd that it was Jesu, 

Who without meane,+ of his graciousness, witsafed to make me 
this shewing. 

In this my heart was uplifted, soudeinlie fulfilled of gladness 

By the most blessedful Trinitie. So I understood ever, 

Without ending, it shall be in Heaven to all that come there. 

God is the Trinitie. He is our Maker, our Keeper, our Lover; 


* Right as—just as, + Without meane—directly, without medium, 
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He is trulie our joye everlasting and blisse without ending, 

By and in our Lord Jesu Christ, our all worshippful Saviour. 

As this was shewed in the first sight, so it was shewed in all 
others : 

For when Jesu appeareth, there is the Trinitie shewéd. 

Then I said, “ Benedicite Dominus!’"’* This in my meaning 

Said I for reverence, lifting my voice up full of emotion. 

Great was my wounder and marveile that He who is so rev’rent, 

Dreedful, and mightie, high above all the works of creation, 

Will be so homelie + with a poor creature so far below him. 

Thus I took it our Lord Jesu shewed me this comfort 

First to prepare me and strengthen me fore ¢ the time of temp- 
tation. 

For me thought by his courteous sufferance, and with his keeping 

Ere I should die, by fiendes and their wiles I well might be 
tempted. 

With this sight of the blessedful Passion, and of the Godhead, 

That was shewed to my understanding, I conceaved trulie 

That to me it was strength enough, and to all who be savéd, 

To overcome all fiendes of hell and all our enemies ghostlie. 

In this he brought to my understanding our Ladie Saint Marie, 

Whom I beheld in bodilie likenes, ghostelie seeming 

As a faire maiden, young and meeke, of simple behaviour, 

Waxen a litle above a child, and of lovesome appearance ; 

Having the stature she was possessed of when she conceavéd. 

Also I saw of her blessedful soule the truth and the wisdom, 

Wherin I understood the rev’rence beholding § that moved her 

Seeing her God, who like is her Maker, marvailing greatlie 

Over God's choosing her who was onlie his pitiful creature. 

Marveillous mysterie! She who was made giving birth to her 
Maker! 

It was her truth and her wisdom, seeing and knowing God's 
greatnes 

And of her self the litlehead, | made her saie meeklie 

Unto Gabriel: “Lo! me here, God’s litle hand-maiden!” 

Verilie in this sight I saw she more is in beautie, 

eared Sweetnes, and worthines than all God made beneath 

er. 
Saving the blessed manhood of Christ, there be nothing above her. 


*Benedicite Dominus—an exclamation answering toour ‘* Lord, bless us!” 

+ Homelie—familiar, friendly, } Fore—defore. § Beholding—vefitting. 

| Litlehead—/itt/eness, insignificance. 

‘1 Fullhead—/ulness, excellency ; head or hood, used as in Godhead, Motherhood .. state or 
condition of anything. 
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BISHOP SEYMOUR’S REASON WHY. 


THE Chicago Zimes of April 3 gives a verbatim report of a 
lecture delivered in Bloomington, Illinois, by Bishop Seymour, 
of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of Springfield in that State, 
The purpose of the lecturer is to show the difference between 
Catholicity and “Romanism.” As he is a representative man 
among the High-Church party, and as his theory is somewhat 
original, it is worth while to offer a summary of it, together 
with some comments. 
The lecture opens with the statement that the external organi. 
zation of the church is divine, and that the external union of all 
true believers in Christ under their legitimate pastors, bishops, 
priests, and deacons is a bond of divine origin and sanction, just 
as sacred and divine in the order of grace as the union among 
the members of the natural family, parents and children, brothers 
and sisters, in the order of nature. He further holds that to this 
external spiritual society God confided his revelation to be pre- 
served for all ages and infallibly expounded to all mankind. 
“This revelation, then,” says the lecturer, “is given to the 
church of God; it is put into her hands, which were created by 
God for this reason among others, expressly that she might re- 
ceive that revelation, that she might hold it fast, that she 
might guard it, that she might instruct men as to what it means, 
that she might not go wrong and lead men to their own ruin.” 
As to any visible authority in the church which shall be su- 
preme over all bishops the lecturer says nothing, though we sur- 
mise he believes a general council has such authority. Of course 
he rejects the doctrine of the supremacy of the see of Peter. 
Indeed, it is that see’s claim to supremacy which deprives Roman 
Catholics “in this land” of the note of Catholicity. His lec 
ture is given to apply the test of catholicity, or universality, to 
the Roman communion. It is to be regretted, however, that he 
does not more clearly define the term Catholicity. “It is univer- 
sality as distinguished from locality.” “It is at home in every 
land.” He compares it to the sunlight or the moonlight, 
shining directly on all lands—not on one land alone and through 
it reflected on the others; it is, like the air, everywhere diffused. 
As these figures of speech seem the lecturer's chief reliance for 
conveying his idea of Catholicity (for he uses them more than 
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once), it is a pity that they were not better chosen. For the sun 
does give its light through a medium—the atmosphere—and for 
that reason all “the more beneficially, and even shines with a re- 
flected light by the moon. 

Furthermore, the lecturer’s own theory of Catholicity will 
not let Christ shine’ directly on the Christian soul, but only 
through the reflection or medium of bishops. When, therefore, 
we ask the lecturer how is the church Catholic, or universal, and 
he answers, By being at home in every land, shining like the 
sun's rays and diffused like the air, we confess that we are not 
satisfied with this definition. If we ask any Catholic child of the 
“Roman obedience,”” How is the church Catholic, or universal ? 
he answers from his little catechism, ‘‘ Because she subsists in all 
ages, teaches all nations, and maintains all truth.” Here we get 
something definite and intelligible. 

At any rate,the lecturer sets out to prove that the Roman 
communion is not truly Catholic. But at the very outset he is 
met with a distressing fact: he finds that she has got the exclu- 
sive name and repute of Catholicity. It is lamentable that Epis- 
copalians “ hear all around them Romanism called Catholicity ; 
hear Roman churches called Catholic churches, Roman institu- 
tions called Catholic institutions.” He says: “ The great mass of 
men play into the hands of Romanism. Our newspapers, our 
ordinary people, call them Catholics. They call their churches 
Catholic; they do all they can by voice to acknowledge their 
claims.” “Ordinary people” justify themselves by saying that 
pretty much the whole Christian Church of any living power 
which claims catholicity belongs to the Roman communion; 
hence Rome might as well have the name, since she seems to have 
the substance. Of course this seemingly universal power of 
Rome must be accounted for. The lecturer professes to be able 
to account for it by an exposition of history. By some exposi- 
tion or argument it must be explained; for the present state of 
things in the Christian world is so much in favor of Rome’s Ca- 
tholicity that the “great mass of men” call her Catholic and 
refuse to call any other church Catholic. How did this ever 
come to pass, and why was it ever permitted by God or man, is 
the terrible How and the dreadful Why tormenting our Episco- 
palian brethren. “How could God ever permit it? How could it 
maintain itself among men after men began to find it out and set 
against it every engine of destruction? How is it able to flourish 
so much at this day, deprived of all external Support and in the _ 


midst of the light of the nineteenth century? Persecuted all over 
VOL, XXXIII,—27 
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Europe, it yet hangs on, and even increases in life and power ; 
cast into this land, too, in the midst of a chaotic mass of English 
and French, and Germans, and Spanish, and Irish, and Poles, aed 
Bohemians, rich, poor, ignorant, and, learned, it feels as much at 
home as the sunlight and the atmosphere; and having quickly 
formed its motley following into a most orderly array, well offi. 
cered with numerous and able bishops and priests, supplied with 
colleges and seminaries and countless schools, an efficient press 
and pulpit, and having smilingly avoided every snare and rejected 
every bait, and having settled its own household here in the unity 
of the Spirit and the bond of peace, it turns now with eager eyes 
and burning words, offering to the free American people to con. 
vert them all to the true religion—how is all this spectacle to be 
explained, if Rome really be only amonstrous usurpation? What 
is the reason of Rome’s supremacy ? 

The lecturer is not the first one who has undertaken to solve 
this problem. Luther blamed it on the devil, and many of 
Bishop Seymour’s brethren agree with Luther; and it was once 
all but an article of faith in the English Church that the pope is 
Antichrist. Macaulay’s theory is that Rome’s triumph was a 
stupendous work of human genius. Others say that it all comes 
from the inherited tradition of imperial organization among the 
Roman people. But Bishop Seymour’s theory is in effect that 
the whole miserable business is to be blamed on Divine Provi- 
dence. Let us give a fair summary of his opinion. 

In the first place, there was St. Peter, an apostle like the other 
apostles, no more and no less, only with a sort of honorary pri- 
macy, a kind of a right to preside at their meetings, with perhaps 
a casting vote in case of a tie. But it so happened that Christ 
the Lord had uttered words concerning this particular apostle 
which, to the superficial observer (“ordinary people”), sounded 
like the charter of a supreme authority. Christ had solemnly 
and publicly named Peter the foundation-rock of the church, the 
bearer of the keys to open and shut with divine authority, the 
shepherd of sheep and lambs, the strengthener of his brethren, 
even the apostles. Peter himself, of course, knew that all this was 
figurative, or limited to himself alone, and he was doubtless 
aware that men learned in Greek and Hebrew (like Bishop Sey- 
mour) would not be deceived by it. But it might be a cause of 
temptation to the common run of men, plain, ordinary people, 
who are apt to think the plain meaning of Scripture the real 
meaning ; but especially was it going to be a temptation to 
Peter's successors, if any sad accident, such as possession and 
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control of some powerful city, should arouse their ambition by 
giving them undue prominence in the church. And, alas! see 
what a mysterious dispensation. Peter, having chosen Antioch 
for his episcopal throne, a city destined to no great career, 
should have remained there. But the Holy Ghost tears Peter 
away and sends him off to take possession of Rome, “the regal 
city,” says the bishop, “ of the whole world "—the very last place 
he should have pitched on. Why was it not plain to Peter that 
his successors having in those unfortunate words of Scripture a 
semblance of supreme power, the very place he should have 
shunned was that supreme metropolis to which all roads led, 
where all authority centred, and where persecution was going to 
have its fiercest focus of rage on the one hand and of glorious 
endurance and victory on the other? “ When Christianity was 
born,” says the lecturer, “ Rome was the regal city of the world.” 
What a lamentable misfortune it was that the bishops who suc- 
ceeded to the apostle who was called Rock, Key-bearer, Shep- 
herd, and Strengthener of all the.church should be permitted, 
nay, caused, by the Holy Spirit of God to get possession of that 
city! And then to obtain undivided possession of it! For Di 
vine Providence removed the very first Christian emperor out 
of the pope’s way to a new regal city in the East. Then evén 
their perverse ambition would have led the popes to leave Rome 
for the new Rome on the Bosphorus. Had that happened the 
world would have been saved from Romanism, for Constantino- 
ple was going to be overwhelmed first with Arianism and then 
with Mohammedanism. But Peter’s successors stayed at Rome. 
This explains, as the lecturer tells us, how it began that 


“the patriarchate of Rome occupies the position that she does to-day in 
making these monstrous claims. I said awhile ago that it was because 
she fell under a temptation, and a temptation that was so strong that it 
would seem almost impossible that she could resist it.” 


The removal of the seat of empire to the East 


“left the Pope without a rival. He was the head of the Christian 
world, and all looked to him, because in Rome were the elements of know- 
ledge, of influence, and all looked to Rome for government.” “This, then, 
was the temptation that presented itself to the Bishop of Rome, that he 
was the bishop of the greatest city in the world. He was without a rival, 


because the political pontiff had gone to the far East and was dwelling in 
Constantinople.” 


Then followed another “temptation.” Providence, having 
first laid a snare for the church by those singular words of Holy 
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Writ about Peter's office, and again by giving Peter’s successors 
possession, and undivided possession, of something like supreme 
dominion, makes another mistake ‘by permitting Rome to. save 
the whole church from heresy. 


“ Then, in the next place,” says the lecturer, “ during the centuries that 
followed the persecutions the great heresies arbse : the heresy of Arianism, 
the heresy of Nestorius, the heresy of Eutychius—the heresy that denied 
that Christ was God, the heresy that denied the intellectual person of 
Christ, the heresy that divided Christ into two persons. During these 
heresies Rome successively saved the church, and all the Eastern patri- 
archates fell under their influence. But during all this time, by God's 
mercy, the bishops of Rome, with one or two exceptions [what exceptions ?], 
remained orthodox. Now, you know what the prestige is of a man or a 
woman who has stood firm for the right when under temptation and trials, 
It increases in geometrical progression as the years go by. And when, 
therefore, Rome in the midst of heresies saved the church and was for the 
most part orthodox and sound, it gave her a wonderful prestige and she 
was indeed conservative of the faith.” 


Now, God proves men by their works, and our Lord bids us 
try each other by the same test. How very singular, then, that 
the Holy Ghost should cause (for it was all “ by God’s mercy”) 
the ambitious, scheming, tempted, fated Rome to wrestle with 
the most gigantic heresy the church ever met, conquer it, over- 
throw it, exterminate it, and become “ conservative of the faith” 
of the whole world! No wonder that men would begin to think 
that our Lord really meant what he said when he made Peter's 
office the chief one, and declared it the Rock against which the 
gates of hell should not prevail. 

The next “temptation” was that Rome became the ark of 
the true religion in the Moslem deluge. That scourge of God 
“in the East,” says the lecturer, 


“was triumphant, and it crushed under its iron heel Alexandria, An- 
tioch, Jerusalem. Three of the patriarchates were overthrown, leaving 
Rome and Constantinople alone, and then in a later day the Mohammedan 
power crushed Constantinople. Consequently the great patriarchates that 
alone could contest with Rome were gone, and she stood alone, represent- 
ing the historical continuity of the church from the first. Think, then, of 
the advantage which this gave her in a human point of view. She stands 
untrammelled by any rival influence through the ages,” etc. 


“Human point of view,” indeed! And is there no divine 
point of view from which to study history? The Scripture 
claim of Rome’s power is, we maintain, manifestly just; but not 
even a Protestant Episcopal bishop can deny that it gives at 
least a kind of a doubtful title, or a title to some sort, of supre- 
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macy in the church. And what better way, what other way at 
all, if we believe revelation to have been finished when St. John 
wrote the last of the inspired books of the New Testament, could 
God choose to settle all doubts about it than, as a matter of fact, 
to extinguish all rivalry to that claim and to display through the 
ages the most startling interposition of his power in favor of 
Rome’s supremacy ? 
But let us follow the lecturer : 


“ Again, the fourth reason: During the middle ages Northern barbari- 
ans swept down upon the Roman Empire and overthrew it, and out of its 
ruins grew up the modern nations that now dot the map of Europe. Out 
of this blending of the northern German races and the southern races 
came our modern Italians, Austrians, Prussians, Germans, They have re- 
placed the old nations of antiquity. During this dismal period, when might 
made rig&@t, when the strong arm did its own sweet will without reference 
to law or order—remember that there was no police then, remember that 
the career of those medizval knights and barons was a career of lust, and 
cruelty, and rapine, and ruin—in those days of sad disaster and dreadful 
havoc men looked around to see if there was any power to stay the bar- 
barian and bid him spare the weak, bid him respect the innocent. Where 
was that power? It was only to be found in Christianity. And where was 
Christianity strong enough to make itself heard and felt in such a day? 
Only in the arm of its mightiest bishop. Consequently during the middle 
ages the Bishop of Rome was the succor of the defenceless, the helper of 
the weak, the protector of the innocent.” 


- Then the lecturer instances how Rome quarrelled with Philip 
Augustus for his adultery and compelled him to repentance ; and 
he might have instanced the many other crowned robbers and 
adulterers whom she fought—some without avail, and some to 
their repentance, but always in the end to her own greater emi- 
nence—from the old Roman emperors down to Victor Emman- 
uel; not forgetting Henry VIII. of England, the founder of “ our 
own pure apostolic branch.” He might have told us, too, of 
the great modern heresies of Luther and Calvin (for he seems 
to think them heresies); how, with a great brood of other here- 
sies, they swarmed into the “ English branch,” and there, even 
unto this their feeble old age, have ever found a comfortable 
home; whereas Rome fought them bitterly and long, and now 
beholds their gradual extinction in the fogs of unbelief, in the per- 
plexities of chronic doubt—all to her greater glory. 

Such were the stupendous events, extending over fifteen or six- 
teen hundred years, on which the bishops of Rome, according to 
the lecturer, built their usurpation—providential causes, marking 

. the epochs in the life of the human race, each one lifting Rome 
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ever higher among men until at last she became the very symbol 
of the true religion. Is not this a most singular theory of usurpa- 
tion to be advanced by one whg believes in Divine Providence? 

Ingersoll has a lecture entitled “ The Mistakes of Moses.” Ip 
view of his exhibit of history Bishop Seymour might call his 
lecture “ The Mistakes of Divine Providence.” 

The bishop's objection to Rome is that her religion is local, 
belongs to Italy, is Judaizing in its tendency. The Catholic 
Church, he says, is at home in every land; but Rome is foreign, 
Our answer is that if any external organization is going to hold 
supreme spiritual sway among all men it must be foreign to every 
nation—foreign in the seat of its chief officer, that he may be free 
of allegiance to any human power. That is why Catholics main- 
tain that the Bishop of Rome should be subject of no prince and 
citizen of no state, but a prince and state unto himself. Whe true 
religion is the divine majesty manifest among men, and it is the 
duty of the nations to find themselves at home in her bosom rather 
than her duty to seek to fit herself into their narrower compass 
and link herself to their temporal destiny. No Catholicity can be 
in its formative principles a national church. National Catholi- 
city is a contradiction in terms. In religious matters any man of 
sense, Catholic or Protestant, is a citizen of the world; the good 
fortune of the Catholic is that he has an external organization 
which is adequate to a cosmopolitan religious society ; the mis- 
fortune of the Protestant is that he has no society at all, or a na- 
tional—that is, an uncatholic—society. To say that the unit of the 
church’s organization is the bishop, and the aggregate all the 
bishops under Peter’s infallible presidency, is to catholicize the 
church. To say that the unit is the bishop, and the aggregate 
the nation’s bishops, is to decatholicize the church, to localize it, 
nationalize, Judaize it. 

That the church of Christ should not be like the Jewish it 
must not be national. The lecturer objects to the name Roman. 
But the church is only named from Rome because Peter set up 
his supreme authority there. Peter, and not Rome, makes the 
Roman communion Catholic. 

And, saving in this essential note of Catholicity, can the lecturer 
say that our religion is not “at home” here in our republic? 
What is the one great moral truth underlying American institu- 
tions? That man is capable of self-government. Now, the innate 
dignity of human nature has always been taught by the Catholic 
Church. On the other hand, the ninth article of Bishop Sey- 
mour’s own Thirty-nine Articles says that every person born 
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into this world deserves God's wrath and damnation, and that 
this infection of nature remains even in those that are regenerate. 
Many orthodox Episcopalians hold to the total depravity of hu- 
man nature and its incapacity to do any good act. Such a doc- 
trine is plainly against the power of human self-government. No 
man can hold such a doctrine and be a Roman Catholic. Noman 
can believe in total human depravity and be a consistent believer 
in American institutions. Which doctrine, then, is most at home 
under a government built en human dignity? Can he say that 
we do not love this nation and the free ways of this people? 
that we are not sincerely interested in its public welfare in time 
of peace, or are not willing to risk our lives for it in time of war? 
Pius 1X. certainly felt himself “at home” here, for he said that in 
no part of the world was he so much Pope as in the United States. 
John Carroll, the first American “ Roman” bishop, was the friend 
and adviser of the founders of this republic, and felt quite at 
home here. Bishop Seabury, the first bishop of the lecturer’s 
American church, was a rank Tory during the Revolutionary 
war, and wrote and worked against the patriots, and, no doubt, 
was far from feeling “‘at home” here. 

The lecturer is fond of saying that the Roman Church is an 
intruder in America. Now, if this accusation has any force at 
all it must be a practical one; it must mean that all the clergy 
and people calling themselves Catholic in his diocese of Spring- 
field should pay him obedience as their bishop. The very state- 
ment of the case reveals its absurdity. Why will not Bishop 
Seymour respect the consciences of his poor erring subjects? 
The unfortunate Illinois Catholics are sincerely convinced that 
he is no bishop at all. And then the “ Roman” clergy fancy that 
they have a prior claim. The “Roman patriarchate” had mis- 
sionaries all through that region two hundred years ago, and 
never have lost their grip either on soil or people. Its bishops 
in Louisiana and California have priority of possession. And 
how shall Catholics of the lecturer’s type—* national Catholics—” 
settle this matter? By vote of bishops? The Romans are in the 
majority. By vote of people? The Romans are in an over- 
whelming majority. And what shail be said of the bishop of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church in Illinois? He disputes the lec- 
turer’s claim; who shall decide? And what shall be said on the 
score of doctrine? In this very lecture the bishop utters various 
heresies, according to the belief of Illinois Catholics. If we put 
aside imagining and theorizing on the subject of jurisdiction, and 
look at things just as they are, it comes to this: if the Catholic 
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clergy and people of Illinois are intruders what ought they to 
do? Submit to Bishops McLaren and Seymour; enter a com. 
munion which is not agreed on its own name or character, rent 
into a score of factions, and always the boasted home of every 
kind of religious opinion. Well, it must be said of our Presby.- 
terian and Methodist and Baptist brethren that, however erro. 
neous their doctrines may be, they would neither ask nor permit 
any man, layman, bishop, or pope, to join their communions, unless 
he had some substantial agreement with them on essential points 
of belief. With the average High-Churchman jurisdiction, titles, 
orders, succession—these are the essential things. Bible, reason, 
tradition, Trinity, Incarnation, heaven, hell—in such matters let 
each man decide for himself. We do not say that the lecturer 
means it, but in effect the theory of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, as seen in the actual state of things, is this: You may 
deny reason, revelation, tradition, God, conscience, eternity, and 
I shall commune with you, as I do with many others of such 
opinions ; but, sir, you shall not deny that I am a bishop. 

The fundamental error of Bishop Seymour is deeper than any 
mistaken historical theory. His great error is this: he does not 
realize that a man cannot save his soul simply by union with an 
external society. The human soul is saved by what it knows of 
divine truth and what it lives of divine life. The good of a 
church is to anchor the uneasy human intellect to divine truth 
and to lead the wayward human heart to a participation in the 
divine sanctity ; in plain words, to bring a man out of the state 
of ignorance and keep him out of it, and to get him and keep 
him out of the state of nrortal sin—this is the business of the true 
religion. One of the special functions of an external religious 
authority is that it shall be a divine criterion of the possession of 
truth and innocence. The working of the Holy Spirit in the 
interior and exterior life of man must appear on the face of any 
visible society claiming to be divine. Their action, though dis- 
tinguishable, is inseparable. 

The primary, the vital question is not what church has true 
bishops, but what is the good of bishops anyway? The Catholic 
Church answers that the episcopal order, in its head and mem- 
bers, has been given by the Spirit of God a public and ever-en- 
during life, in order to secure by public teaching and external 
ministry an outward test of inward truth and innocence—a test 
rendered necessary by the external character of man’s life. Un- 
less, therefore, any external religious body claiming a divine ori- 
gin can claim and prove the inerrancy of its teaching and the 
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sanctity of its ordinances, it cannot so much as enter the field of 
controversy. 

Now, in this view of the case the difficulty with the bishop’s 
church is, first of all,a practical difficulty. In its actual working - 
it cannot and does not teach with divine authority. It does not 
even claim to be able todoso. It has publicly and solemnly in 
its Thirty-nine Articles disclaimed infallibility. It admits to mem- 
bership and invests with high honors men like Dean Stanley, 
who are professed unbelievers. Furthermore, its external disci- 
pline of a moral life is far lighter than that of the evangelical 
societies, who assume no divine external order at all. The lec- 
turer said that God gave his revelation into the hands of the 
church. But, practically speaking, what, according to the lec- 
turer, is the real body of bishops to whose hands God committed 
divine truth with a promise that they “ might not go wrong and 
lead men to their ruin’? Is it the Anglican and Protestant 
Episcopal? No; for they frankly admit that they may go wrong. 
Is it the Greeks? No. Is it the Romans? Least of all. Is it 
all of them together? No; for they are not all together, have 
not been for many hundred years. Then, as a practical matter 
of fact, God has dropped revelation into hands too weak to hold 
it, and it has fallen from between them among swine. The real 
church of the lecturer is a failure; after all, that is clear; the 
bishop may live, if he pleases, upon his ideal church, but the 
honest Illinois farmer craves something more substantial. He 
extends his arms to them in vain. Practically, again, what right 
has the bishop, as a bishop, in his representative capacity, to ad- 
vance a theory of a divine episcopal society? The claim of a 
society is the joint claim of all its members. If there is dissen- 
sion the hearer has a right to know it beforehand, and is likely 
to say: Gentlemen, before you present the credentials of your 
association please agree among yourselves as to what. your asso- 
ciation really is. Not the least misfortune of the lecturer is that 
his church has no accepted notion of its own character. His 
own extreme High-Church opinion is hopelessly in the minority, 
and by many of his brethren is fairly detested. Unto this day 
kings and queens, parliaments and courts and prime ministers, 
convocations and synods and conventions, have never been able 
to make men understand whether Bishop Seymour's church be 
really Protestant or really Catholic, content with a purely spiri- 
tual and invisible church and having the external merely for its 
utility and convenience, or insisting on the external order as 
necessary and divine. The bishop, indeed, is for the latter opin- 
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ion, but the vast mass of the rank and file of clergy and laity are 
for the former; and all sections admit or retain in membership, 
yes, and in high places, men who doubt church, and creed, and 
. Scripture, and even future life. 

While the bishop blandly, and we believe honestly, invites en. 
trance to his fold as the one true abode of peace and love, a per- 
fect Bedlam of controversy on every point, from the dignity of 
reason to the swing of a censer, roars and rages around him, 

It really seems to us that if we had to argue for the divinity 
of a church which hundreds of years ago had quite slipped down 
from the high throne of all ecclesiastical pre-eminence, and had 
been ever since mingled in familiar companionship with the war- 
ring throng of human sects, we should hardly dare to claim actual 
universality as one of its notes. The truth is that the difficulties 
of the bishop’s own branch he seeks to saddle on the whole 
Christian religion. 

As to the lecturer’s objection to the name “ Catholic” being 
given us, it is a naive admission of a popular suffrage. If the 
plebiscite of the human race has any authority, then “ Rome” is 
the Catholic Church. “Say there is no church at all, if you will,” 
says Cardinal Newman, “and at least I shall understand you; 
but do not meddle with a fact attested by mankind.” If “ ordi- 
nary people ’’ cannot tell what is the true Catholic, or universal, 
Church, what is the good of the note of Catholicity ? 

The truth is that the Roman Church is the only one that ex- 
cites any genuine emotion in the bosoms of unbelievers. And 
this emotion, whether of amazement or dread, or hatred or ad- 
miration, is aroused not simply by numbers however vast, or ex- 
tent of sway however world-wide, or by the fact that an old man 
shut up in Rome rules all this vastness and yet seems to rule not 
at all; nor is the feeling of wonder born of the spectacle of the 
peculiar life of so many men and women containing themselves 
in chastity, though license riot in high places and low ; nor is the 
feeling born of the spectacle of an organized benevolence ade- 
quate to the relief of every human misery ; but men wonder at 
the Church of Rome because her members, who are living mem- 
bers, in truth and unity, in liberty and obedience, in chastity and 
in charity, are really set apart from the world. Their lives are 
more than natural. They are men and women really born again 
in a spiritual re-birth. They form a real, existing, present spiri- 
tual society. They are evidently informed with an influence 
which is above the world. That is why men willingly call us 
Catholics. 
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The bishop’s lecture proves that an honest man who is a true 
student of history makes a poor advocate of a bad cause. Asa 
student of history he tells us of transformations and revolutions, 
heresies and schisms, barbarians and “dismal periods,” whirl- 
pools and earthquakes, tempests and destruction, and Rome al- 
ways and through it all the only conservator of the faith, Rome 
the only representative of the divine continuity in the external 
manifestation of God through the ages, Rome the only succor 
of the defenceless and reprover of the guilty. Somuch he tells us 
as a witness of history. After that he may say what he pleases ; 
any man who believes in God’s overruling providence will find in 
Bishop Seymour’s facts a divine commentary which decides the 
real meaning of the Petrine texts of the New Testament. 





SPRING. 


GENTLE Spring has come, and now 
Blossoms fringe each spreading bough. 
’Tis the time of joy and singing ; 

Hope in every heart is springing, 
Hope to all fresh promise bringing— 
Spring and Hope are come. 


Welcome to each heart, fair Spring, 
Is thy early blossoming : 

Infancy with babbling glee, 

Youth with fervent ecstasy, 
Manhood calm, rejoice to see 
Spring and flowers come. 


Visions of the future bright 

Fill the fancy with delight ; 

Yet perchance such visions teeming 
Are but idle; empty dreaming; 

All unreal, naught but seeming, 
Though with Spring they come. 


Soon will Spring’s bright hour of promise 
Fade away and vanish from us; 
Ah! not all its blossoms, surely, 
Will survive the change securely, 
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And expand to meet maturely. 
Spring will soon be gone. 


Yet when Spring and Hope are gone 
Faith and duty still hold on,” 
Humbly trusting, firm, confiding, 
Looking for those joys abiding 
When, all fear of change subsiding, 
Heaven’s Spring shall come. 
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UNE ANNEE DE MEDITATIONS. Madame Augustus Craven. Paris: Didier, 
1881; New York: F. W. Christern, 37 W. Twenty-third Street. 


Madame Craven wrote these pious meditations for her own use, The 
circumstance that a perusal of them in manuscript made a great and pleasing 
impression on some Protestant friends, and the advice of persons of weight 
whom she consulted, induced herto publish them. They begin with Christ- 
mas and come back again to December, following in great measure the 
events of our Lord’s life and the mysteries commemorated by the church 
at different seasons. They are delightful spiritual reading, in Madame Cra- 
ven’s own charming style and manner, and will also suggest thoughts for 
those who wish to meditate for themselves, yet need a good deal of help 
from a book. The thoughts are not commonplace or dull, neither are they 
repetitions from other books. They sparkle brightly, they flow in a pure, 
fresh current from the mind and heart of the author one who is familiar to 
us through her former exquisite productions, and who will be a welcome 
companion to many through this book of meditations in their most sacred 
hours of retirement and devotion. C. Kegan Paul & Co., of London, have 
published an English translation. 


INSTITUTIONES THEOLOGIC# AD UsuM SEMINARIORUM. EZditio xiii. 
Juxta Conc. Vaticanum, sive recentiores Constitutiones Apostolicas, nec- 
non animadversiones a nonnullis S. C. Indicis consultoribus proposi- 
tas, accurate recognita. Auctore A. Bonal, S.S.S., Presbytero. Tolo- 
sz: Douladoure, Via Saint-Rome, 39. 1879. 6 vols. Paris: Berche 
et Tralin, Rue de Rennes, 69. Prix fort, 18 fr.; net, 13 fr. 


This latest edition of Bonal’s Theology has been already two years out, » 
but we have seen it only very recently, having heretofore only had access 
to the eleventh edition, the one which has been on sale in New York. Not 
having as yet had time to examine the improvements introduced into this 
latest edition, we borrow from M.1I’Abbé Sabathier, canon and vicar-general 
of Rodez (critical notice in the Univers of June 17, 1879), an account of the 
same. The ameliorations are numerous, consisting chiefly in additions to 
the part which treats of moral theology. The new censures decreed since 
1869 are inserted, with other decisions, in all more than two hundred in 
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number, thegreater part being of recent date, and there is also a discussion 
of the authority of the Syllabus and of certain questions connected with 
Probabilism. M. Bonal’s Theology contains both the dogmatic and moral. 
The dogmatic part, which is included in the first four volumes, is the one in 
which we have taken the most interest, and of which alone we can profess 
to speak from personal knowledge and examination. The special value of 
the Theology consists, in our opinion, in its adaptation to the present need 
of a dogmatic text-book in seminaries—a need which has arisen since the 
Council of the Vatican rendered Perrone, and the other older books for- 
merly in general use, in some measure obsolete. We cannot complain of a 
paucity of excellent treatises on the entire dogma or particular topics, 
published within a recent period. The names of Kleutgen, Franzelin, 
Gatti, Schrader, Mazzella, De Augustinis, Schouppe, Katschthaler, Jung- 
mann, Hurter, Heinrich, Scheeben, and others, are all more or less renowned 
in this branch of sacred science. Some of these authors have prepared 
text-books which are expressly fitted for the use of ecclesiastical students, 
and which are held in high estimation. M. Bonal is to be ranked among 
these, and, we think, has at least succeeded in producing a work which am- 
ply suffices for its purpose. 

The great success of the work is a guarantee of its excellence. It has 
been adopted by the majority of the seminaries of France, and by a number 
of others in Europe and America. The testimonies in its favor from the 
highest authorities are numerous. It was carefully examined at Rome by 
consultors of the Sacred Congregation of the Index, and several of the 
most important treatises by the Master of the Sacred Palace, the learned 
theologian and celebrated author, Father Gatti. Their testimonies in its 
favor, and similar ones by several bishops and theologians of France, are 
very strong. There can be no question, therefore, of its strict Roman or- 
thodoxy. The late illustrious Dom Guéranger wrote in 1874: “I recognize 
in the Theology of M. Bonal, in its present form, a very great superiority 
over all the other manuals or compendiums of theology actually in use in 
seminaries.” The Bishop of Rodez writes: “This work, which the ablest 
men, and, I may add, those who are most difficult to please, have examined 
with the greatest care, is at this present moment the most complete manual 
of theology, and the one most suited to the actual needs, which can be put 
into the hands of pupils and professors. It is in harmony with the most 
recent decisions of the Council of the Vatican and the Roman congrega- 
tions, and combines throughout orthodoxy of doctrine with unquestion- 
able learning. I cannot but desire to see a teaching so correct, and ani- 
mated in all respects with the genuine spirit of the Roman Church, adopted 
more and more extensively in the seminaries.” 

In treating of those numerous questions of importance which are not 
categorically determined by the church, M. Bonal is quite free and indepen- 
dent in his spirit, and not devoted to an exclusive advocacy of the opinions 
of any one master or school. Some very excellent authors are, in our view, 
too glosely fettered by the shackles of system, and do not think and argue 
with sufficient mental freedom. M. Bonal has studied St. Thomas, and the 
greater part of his doctrine is derived from him. He is a moderate adherent 
of the Dominican school of expositors. He writes, however, with a judicial 
calmness and impartiality, and devotes most of his time to a development of 
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the deep, interior ideas and principles of the Catholic faith and doctrine from 
the Scriptures, the Fathers,and reason. As a text-book his work has many 
advantages. The size of the volumes is convenient. The treatises are not 
too long or the texts cited too numerous. The treatment is compendious 
and brief, as it should be, yet combining in a remarkable way comprehen- 
siveness with clearness, and furnishing the teacher with ample basis for 
fuller exposition. The distinction between doctrines which are of faith, 
those which are theological conclusions determined by the church, those 
which are certain and those which are probable, is carefully marked. 

The same qualities which make this Theology such a serviceable text- 
book make it also a most useful companion for the priest who is in the ac- 
tive duties of his sacred calling and lacks the time or opportunity of study- 
ing more extensive works. Since it embraces both parts of theology, the 
dogmatic and the moral, it is in this respect doubly useful. It is, however, 
much more than a mere elementary compendium. The author has deeply 
studied St. Thomas and has caught something of his spirit and style. We 
can adopt with full personal assent the words of M. l’Abbé Sabathier: 
“Ce manuel de théologie ne ressemble a aucun autre. La doctrine la plus 
forte, la plus substantielle coule a pleins bords dans ces 4,000 pages. St. 
Thomas s’y retrouve partout avec ses plus illustres commentateurs. Ce 
n’est pas une collection plus ou moins aride de textes: c’est la doctrine elle- 
méme, dans ses principes et ses conclusions spéculatives et pratiques, qui se 
déroule sans interruption, qui édifie le coeur autant qu’elle illumine ]’esprit.” 


PROSPECTUS OF THE DESCRIPTIVE AND PICTORIAL ATLAS OF THE CEs- 
NOLA COLLECTION. Prepared under the direction and supervision of 
General L. P. di Cesnola, LL.D., Member of the Royal Academy of 
Science, Turin; Honorary Member of the Royal Society of Literature, 
London; Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
etc. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. (211 Tremont Street). 


This Prospectus is a sample of the magnificent and costly work which 
it announces. It is printed in the best style of typographic art, on super- 
fine paper fourteen by seventeen inches in size, and contains a Historical 
Notice of the collection with six pages of illustrations, and the description 
of the proposed Descriptive and Pictorial Atlas, its terms of subscription, 
etc. The atlas will be commenced as soon as the subscriptions received 
give adequate security to the publishers, and is intended to comprise three 
volumes of the same large size with the prospectus, each volume contain- 
ing one hundred and fifty plates of illustrations, with a page of description 
accompanying each plate. One-third of the illustrations will be colored 
chromo-lithographs, and the remainder heliotypes from negatives taken 
directly from the objects. Monthly numbers will be issued during fifteen 
months, the price of each number being $10, and of the whole $150. The 
edition is to be limited to five hundred copies, obtainable only by subscrip- 
tion, and after the complete issue of the edition the plates will be destroy- 
ed. Subscriptions are received by Mr. Osgood in Boston, and by General 
di Cesnola in New York. . 

The majority of persons capable of appreciating and enjoying sucha 
splendid work of art as this atlas promises to be are of course precluded, 
by its great costliness, from all hope of ever possessing a copy. We ven- 
ture to call the attention of those who have the direction of universities 
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where great libraries are collected, and of other great public libraries, to 
the importance of securing copies for the benefit of students and others 
who resort to their treasures of learning and art. We trust that our 
great Catholic colleges will not suffer themselves to be left out in the 
cold on this occasion. One hundred and fifty dollars is not such a vast 
sum that a prosperous college need shrink from expending it for so valu- 
able a work, which in a short time will be beyond the reach of all who 
have not seized on the present opportunity of subscribing for it. 


Nicotar Lancici, S.J. Opusculum spiritale. De piis erga Deum et 
celites affectibus insinuatis in quaternis punctis meditationum pro 
singulis diebus totius anni. Novam editionem curavit et textum re- 
cognovit Carolus Moser, presbyter curatus in Pill. Cum approbatione 
reverendissimi et celsissimi iscopi Bruxinensis, Joannis de Leiss, 
niponte : Typis et sumptibus Feliciani Rauch. 

This is a new and revised edition of the old and well-known Medttations 
of Father Lancicius. It is designed especially as a book of meditations for 
priests. It is peculiarly fitted for this end, because Father Lancicius, in- 
stead of instituting a new order of subjects for himself, has been content to 
follow the order laid down by the church in the Breviary and Missal. In 
using these meditations priests will find the subjects that are proposed for 
daily consideration by the church in her offices enlarged on and developed 
by one who is a master in the spiritual life. 

According to a pious custom, Father Lancicius also devotes a medita- 
tion every Saturday to the Blessed Virgin. 


GRADUALE DE TEMPORE ET DE SANCTIS, etc. Curante Sacr. Rituum Con- 
= Editio stereotypa. F. Pustet, Ratisbon, New York, and 
incinnati. 1881. 

A new and very elegant edition of the Gradual published by Mr. Pus- 
tet in 1871. Several important improvements have been made: 1. The 
change of clef in the course of the same piece has been avoided. 2. The 
final and dominant are indicated by the syllables w#, re, mz, etc., as is also the 
verbal accent by the form of the notes. 3. In the Commune Sanctorum the 
several proper parts of the Mass are given in full. 4. The Ad/eluzas for 
Paschal time are inserted in their place. 5. The new feast of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius is found on the appointed day. 6. A fly-sheet gives the Gloria 
Patri at the Introits for all the tones, and the AJ//eluzas at the Introit, 
Gradual, Offertory, and Communion of Paschal time. And the index is re- 
vised with especial care. The all-leather binding is a serviceable improve- 
ment, 

We are very glad to see that some person having knowledge as well as 
authority has struck out the Sib in the last phrase of the A/e/uéa for the 


first Sunday in Advent, and from the same phrase wherever it occurs on 
other days. 


THE SToRY OF ST, FRIDESWIDE, VIRGIN AND PATRONESS OF OXFORD. By 
Francis Goldie, S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 1881. 
A delightful little memoir of one of England's saints, whose memory still 
survives and is cherished even at Oxford after a thousand years, There is 
also good evidence that her memory was feared as well as loved, since for 
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five hundred years after her death no English king dared set foot in Oxford, 4 
for fear he would be struck blind, as was the Saxon noble Algar, who came | 
thither with intent to ravish the holy nun. We join with the pious bio. | 
grapher in his concluding prayer: “ May her memory once more become | 
glorious in the city which once gloried in her name, and may young mty 4 
and maidens try to emulate, in days of self-indulgence, St. Frideswide’s love — 
of God and her fear of sin and stain!” 


Wuat Micut Have BEEN. From the French by Mrs. Cashel Hoey, © 
London: Burns & Oates. 1880. 3 


Mrs. Cashel Hoey has written some readable novels, but she has shown | 
herself to be at fault in her choice of the translation she offers to the pub- 
lic under the title of What Might Have Been. Like the majority of French § 
stories, at least such as come to us here, it hovers on the verge of—what 
ought not to be. We have the usual melodramatic plot: two ill-matched 
couples, an unfaithful wife, ditto husband, the fashionable libertine with 7 
charming manners, etc. The hero and heroine are supposed to be highly 4 
moral personages, and it is somewhat difficult to say just where the great | 
harm lies; nevertheless it is there, and the book leaves a bad taste in the © 
mouth, so to speak. 

When two people have unhappily made a mistake in marriage there 
is only one thing to be done—viz., make the best of it and bear the brunt 
of the consequences, It is absurd, if not sinful, to waste sympathy on the 
woes of such unfortunates in their virtuous (?) sighings for what might 
have been. 

Catholic writers cannot be too particular in their choice of subject, nor 
Catholic publishers exercise too rigid a censorship on what they present to 
the public. They should be the salt of the earth. 


The book is neatly printed and bound, and the translation worthy a 
nobler theme. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
SAVING SERVICE for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, Washington: 
Government Printing-Office. 1880. 


Government documents are not usually interesting to any but those 
who have a special professional interest in them, but Mr, Kimball's annual 
report of his benevolent bureau is an exception. Particularly will the 
reader be taken by the narratives of hair-breadth escapes, on all the navie 
gable waters of the country where life-saving stations are found, that are 


given in the nearly one hundred pages devoted to the exploits of the va- ~ 


rious life-saving crews during a period of twelve months. 





FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, Statement by Foreign Missions and Livingstonia Committees ~ 
relative to Reports on the Blantyre Mission of the Established Church of Scotland, 1880, 


MARRIAGE IN THE PRE-CHRISTIAN AND CHRISTIAN DISPENSATIONS, A tract by the Rev. R. 
Belaney, M.A, Cam, (No, 1), and an Address by Mgr. Mermillod on the occasion of the 
marriage of Viscount de Séze to Mile. Berthe de la Graviére, London: Burns & Oates. 
1881, 


THE COMPANY OF THE Hoty Women, ComPANions OF Jesus, A drama, with chorus and 
music, By the Rev. Henry Formby. The Catholic Publication Society Co. 








